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SELECTED TALES. 
THE DEEV ALFAKIR. 


In the vine surrounded city of Shiraz, under the reign of 
Otman, dwelt Sadak, surnamed Al Hahjim or the Philosopher. 
He lived in almost uninterrupted solitude, his dwelling, though 








not splendid, was elegant; and his household consisted of a r should gain much by my quest.’ 
few slaves, who regarded their master with fidelity and affec- | ‘Thus hastily judge the children of ignorance and folly. 
tion. Sadak had few friends, and no acquaintances; but he | Trust to me, and the way shall be easy. Seck at thy leisure 


had many well wishers in those to whom he had done good. He 
was rich, noble, learned, benevolent, and—unhappy. 

The day was closing, and the rich autumnal beams gilded 
the pomegranates that flourished in Sadak’s orchard, and the 
mournful cypresses that surrounded it. The heat of the day 
had been great, and the air was fraught with a full and heavy 
langour. The philosopher was seated at a favorite window 
reading, to catch the cool fragrance of the air. He nad with- 
drawn the exquisitely woven curtains of peach colored silk. 
His limbs reposed ona divan of downy softness: the most de- 
lightful sherbet sparkled in crystal vases; and a thousand 
flowers of every hue expanded their blossoms, and diffused 
their fragrance around him. Sadak raised his head, and cast a 
glance on the luxuriant scene, but withdrew it with discontent 
and disgust. He recurred to his studies,—in a few moments he 
pushed away the beautiful manuscript. 

‘Idle philosophy,’ he exclaimed, ‘able only to denote what is 
good, but powerless in teaching to attain it; useless to the 
happy, and to the wretched worse than useless, a mockery and 
a pain. Oh happiest phoenix of life, believed in but not found, 
I abandon the search, and ask but fur forgetfulness.’ 

He turned away as he spoke, and hastened to his most re- 
tired apartment. Here by the light of lamps fed with the 
purest frankincense of Shir, and veiled with the spiderlike 
webs of the Indian loom; he sat, melancholy and buried in 
reverie. 

He listened to the breezes, that now began to arise, as they 
rustied among the pliant branches of the cypresses, and swayed 
the lofty heads of the date palms. ‘Why isit,’ said he, ‘that 
all external nature changes from rest to motion, and from mo- 
tion again to rest, while thy mind, Sadak, abides from sun to 
sun, in unvaried and monotonous sadness? What avail the 
varying seasons, the rejoicing spring, and the abundant sum- 
mer to me, whose life is one long and dreary winter?” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the wind stayed, and the trees 
no longer rustled. ‘They ceased not gradually, softening away 
into calmness; but at once, as if arrested by some magician’s 
hand. A strange silence came on. The mellow song of the 
late birds was hushed. The loud humming bees and buzzing 
flies were still. ‘The atmosphere was unaccountably oppressed, 
and nature seemed to stand in awe of some approaching 
phenomenon. 

Sadak sprung on his feet. His restless mind had busied itself 
in wide researches into the secrets of nature; and he knew 
much of the occult powers of the universe, though he had 
holden no communion with them. <A dim expectation was on 
his mind: it was fulfilled when the ceiling of the apartment 
divided, and the Deev Alfakir stood before him. He stood in 
the gloomy beauty of majesty degraded and obscured. The 
earthly lights that illuminated the place were extinguished on 


- . his life, in the conflicting waters of that angry sea. 

his entrance; a dull glow emitted from his body supplied the : ~§ th 
aa The boat shot under the black and rugged sides of the over- 

‘Sadak,’ said the Deev, ‘thou wouldst have forgetfulness—of | b®9ging precipice. Instead of being suddenly overwhelmed 


place, and filled the room with its lurid glare. 


what? and why? 


‘Of the falsehood of woman, and the treachery of man. ceived he was carried along softly as before. He heard the 


Why! because I have suffered by them, and suffer yet. 


the riches of the east are but as the dust ina silken purse. 
Here dwell the rulers of the elements; here are hidden the 
essences of life; here flow the waters of oblivion.’ 

‘Give me,’ exclaimed Sadak, ‘give me of these waters, that I 
may drink and be at peace.’ 

‘At peace, surely,’ answered the Deev, ‘but who would have 
of those waters must seek them.? 

‘Seek them! and where? in thine unapproachable island? 





the nearest port of the Southern ocean. Thou shalt there learn 
| more, and be brought tothe object of thy search. Swear todo 
| this, I promise thee the waters of oblivion shall be thine.’ 

$] swear,’ said Sadak. 

‘Farewell then,’ said the Deev: hespread his broad shadowy 
wings,—the roof opened for his passage. It closed after him; 
and the lamps, self-lighted, burned brightly as before. Sadak 
heard the rustling of the trees, and the prolonged notes of the 
nightingale fell mournfully on his ear. 

He lost no time in preparing for his journey; and placing 
his household under the superintendance of a man of rank and 
probity, who was his friend, he departed, crossed the Lauristan 
mountains, and arrived at Nabon, on the Persian gulf. Here, 
while rambling on the shore, meditating whether next to con- 
vey himself, his attention was aroused by the approach of a 
boat. It contained no one, but, self-guided, steered its course 
;}in a direct line where Sadak had stood still to watchit. What 
was he to do? to trust himself to such a vessel, for such a voy- 
age seemed madness, Yet the power, that guided the boat, 
in an unerring line to that spot, might equally guard its course 
across the ocean. Sadak examined the boat, it was beautiful- 
ly fitted up. A silken awning was suspended over a luxurious 
couch, and a plentiful supply of provisions occupied a sheltered 
part of the vessel. On the couch, was written in letters of 
gold: ‘For Sadak, the searcher for the waters of oblivion.’ 

He no longer hesitated, but seated himself in the boat, which 
instantly sailed away, as before, in a straight line, unmoved 
by onde wave. It proceeded with great rapidity, and pass- 
ing the straits of Ormuz, emerged into the Arabian sea. The 
shores of Arabia and of Hindoston, speedily vanished from the 
eyes of the voyager. The sky was above, and the sea around 
him; land there was none. He was on the vast plain of the 
Indian ocean. 

Three days and three nights his course continued thus, 
during which no storm arose, no cloud dimmed the surface of 
the sky. On the fourth day Sadak discerned afar off, a dim 
grey speck on the surface of the waters. It came to his 
strained and wearied eye refreshing as the cool springs to the 
traveller of the desert. 

To this object the course of the boat was plainly directed; 
and Sadak perceived, that he was carried along with still in- 
creased velocity. As he approached, he gazed earnestly on 
the island, for such he perceived it to be, and was terrified. 

It seemed a vast rock, the sides of which, springing from the 
bosom of the waters, slanted outwardly to a great distance, 
veiling the waters beneath them in an impervious gloom; 
clothed in which the unseen waves thundered and boiled with 














in the circling waters, or dashed against the rock, Sadak per- 


din on either side; till his h@aring was nigh extinct, but his 





by some; torrents issued from others, and in some Sadak be- 
lieved he heard the roaring of imprisoned winds. The midway 
rocks were bare and black, their summits were the dwellings 
of the tempests and the storm. The thunder rolled there as in 
its own regions, and the lightnings vainly shot their fingers 
against rocks coeval with the heavens. 

Sadak turned away to explore some other portion of the 
island. He stood at the bottom of a declivity, he ascended 
with labour to the top, what a sight met his eyes. All human 
splendor, faded into nothingness, by the side of the mag- 
nificence that met his view. 

Before him were the marble palaces of the Deevs, built be- 
fore their conquest by Sultan Soliman. Vast as magnificent, 
they covered hills, one beyond the other, rising till lost in 
distance. 

The face of external nature was changed; trees of freshest 
foilage clustered into spreading screens, excluding from view 
the barren terrific region Sadak had just left; soft vendure 
covered the ground and perfumes of the sweetest flowers 
gushed before every step. 

Sadak entered the eternal dwellings—dwellings now no 
more, for they were desolate and uninhabited. As he roamed 
through halls paved with the purest marble, beneath roofs ot 
fretted gold supported by pillars of porphyry and adamant. 
Sadak sighed to think, that all this goodly shew should be lost 
to its banished fabricators. He looked around and his cye fell 
on chests of marble, sealed with the signet of the conqueror. 
Here, century after century, pined the imprisoned Deevs, while 
nature was changing in successive ages, and the world was 
fading and reviving again in endless transformation. 

Leaving these places, and rambling still farther, he arrived 
at another desolate region, resembling the first in which he had 
been placed. The same lofty rocks, the same barren soil, and 
the same display of elemental violence was there; but in the 
midst of the place a capacious lake extended its coal black 
waters, till, overflowing their natural basin, they fell down the 
precipices in rushing torrents. A dim cloud of exhalations 
arose on the margin of the lake; the sun beams withdrew from 
its surface on which the voleanie fires shot a wavering and 
murky gleam; Sadak felt that these were the Waters of 
Oblivion. 

He stood on the brink of the wished for flood, yet hesitated 
to drink. While he deliberated, the noxious vapours mingled 
with his breathing; at once overcome by their influence, he 
staggered, reeled and fell. From the state of senselessness, he 
passed into one of uneasy sleep, disturbed by a thousand pain- 
ful visions. The calamities ot the past, the faithless friend, 
the selfish mistress, rose before him. He awoke from his 
slumbers, calling aloud on death to free him from the pangs of 
memory. As he opened his eyes, he found to his horror he 
was hanging over the edge of a rocky shelf, that overlooked a 
fearful chasm. With all the energy of self-preservation, he 
sprung from his situation, and gained a place of safety. 

Under the influence of the gloom that oppressed him, he 
again approached the lake. What a moment was this! to 
drink of the waters, and lose forever the world of the past! 
Sadak trembled, and a cold shuddering pervaded his frame. 
He felt how dear is the memory even of sorrow that has been; 


; A - how desolate without it must be the dreary future, until future 
increasing roar. The heart of the wanderer sickened, for es-| 4); PE ig oF . ss 

> . : things have gone by, and in fading created a new 
cape seemed impossible. Here he must close his voyage and é g 7 4 pa Se Ge 


mind to recall and dwell on, As these thoughts passed over 
his mind, he began to loathe the black and dreary flood that 
lay before him; he turned hastily away, and beheld the Deev 
Alfakir. 

‘Welcome, Sadak!’ he exclaimed; ‘welcome to all thou hast 
wished! Forgetfulness is thine—forgetfulness of misery and 
disappointment. There flow the Waters of Oblivion; drink 


‘{ must know more,’ returned the Deev, ‘ere I grant the boon | OW course, though rapid, was smooth and uninterrupted. then, and be blessed!” 


thou wouldst win. Speak out; make known thy sufferings.’ | The gloom by which he was surrounded, the eye could not 
veil | penetrate; butit appeared to Sadak, that the darkness was 

for thee, enemy of my race and of me? why comest thou peopled by forms that flitted around him, and he thought he 
c ; heard their laugh rising amid the roars of the waters; now and denies thal edt Gene daatiie. seats Godktons en hake ta 

then too, a gleam of red light shot from fissures in the rock, ae pone song oe = Td dae dat mer eae 4 ae 
but without dissolving the darkness into which it pearced, and | © SP@trow Irom the eagle. bethink thee that, herealter thou 


‘I will not, repried Sadak, ‘why should I rend open the veil 


hither? say quickly, and depart.’ 


‘Rash mortal!’ answered Alfakir, ‘I am not thine enemy, but 
thy friend. Bethink thee ere I go, I have the power to serve 


thee, and the will.” 


‘The power thou mayst, the will—when did a Deev will wel 
to man! 


‘Foolish Sadak, ask rather, when did man will well to him- 


self? The friend that betrayed thee had not done so but fo 


thy blindness, that would madly trust when temptation was 
beyond the power of man to resist. The woman that was 
loved and was false, deceived thee, because thy confidence was 
blind, weak, absurd; loathsome from its imbecility, even in the 
— of its object. Thou wonderest that I, thine enemy, - 

should wish thee well; but not that thyself should have la- | and gazed on the scene around him. 


bored to work to thyself evil.’ 


‘Enough?’ said Sadak, ‘thou recallest too much; but teach 


me, if thou canst, to forget.’ 
‘Listen then,’ replied the Deev, ‘far away, in the midst of th 


ocean, beyond the points where ship has ever sailed, is an 
island girt with impassable barriers. This island was the |its base, whence issued the elements in their strength. 
Valumes of murky and sulphureous flame were vomited forth 


dowry of a princess of our race; it holds treasures, to whic 


serving only to render the horror more hideous. 
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At length, and in a moment, the darkness was changed to 
extreme light, issuing from the cavern, the boat rushed into a 
torrent more violent than the imagination can conceive. Sadak 
instinctive sed his eyes with terror, when thei ze fe : - 
a ae or a sess pee which Dende ee a moment; ‘No! he answered, ‘I will not drink! Thanks for 
mass of its waters, that fell, and fell, till they broke in mists thy offer and thy aid, though Twill not avail myself of it, 1 
and thunder in the gulph below; but the vessel, instead of will depart as I came. 
being hurried away by the torrent, sailed calmly across its J 5 
waters, till itreached the opposite bank. Sadak leaped ashore, Thinkest thou the boat will bear thee back in safety, who hast 


‘I have thought anew of it,’ replied Sadak, ‘and hate the 
selfish and coward draught.’ 


‘Fool!’ said the Deev, sever changing and uncertain! but 


wilt wish and in vain, for these happy waters: the evils of thy 
life shall haunt thy remembrance with bitterness unceasing. 
Then thou wilt long for oblivion; but mortal comes not twice 
here. Drink, then, and secure peace while it offers.’ 

Sadak paused—for a moment he wavered—it was but fora 


‘Depart!? shouted the laughing Deev, ‘how and when? 


mocked its master, and despised his gifts? Trifle noti Did I 


First he looked with astonishment on the rocky barrier that bring thee hither to return with the memory of what thou hast 
surrounded the place, and from beneath which he had emerged. | 8¢¢2—to prate to clay things like thyself of the fallen splendor 
This, rough and jagged with immense indentations, rose, cliff of our race?—Once more | bid thee drink. 
upon cliff, in dizzy grandeur, till the cloud-vestured heights of 

af seemed to loose in the comparison. Dim caverns pierced 


‘I will not!’ answered Sadak. 

The Deev bent on him a look of darkness and of rage. His 

| catoneal figure shook with fury, as the mountain heaves and 
swells on the birth of an earthquake, lightening blazed in his 
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eyes, and his voice was nigh choked as he thundered once 
more ‘drink!’ 

Sadak spoke not—moved not. 

‘Then perish!’ aaah Satie 

The Deev twisted his hand in his victim’s hair, raised him 
from the ground, and hurled him far aloft into the air, He 
rose to a fearful height, then turned and fell. ‘The Waters of 
Oblivion received him—they parted and closed again over 
Sadak forever.—Olio. . 





ESSAYS. 


MADAME DE STAEL 


ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 





Tne English entertain as profound veneration and enthusi- 
asm for Shakspeare, as any nation perhaps has ever felt forany | 
writer.—A free people have a natural love for every thing that | 
can do honor to their country; and this sentiment ought to ex-! 
clude every species of criticism. 

There are beauties of the first order to be found in Shaks- 


peare, relating to every country and every period of time.| . 


. - . . ° ! 
His faults are those which belonged to the times in which he | 


lived; and the singularities, then so prevalent among the Eng- 
lish, are still represented with the greatest success upon their | 
theatres. These beauties and eccentricities I shall proceed to| 
examine, as connected with the national spirit of England, and | 
the genius of the literature of the north. 
Shakspeare did not imitate the ancients; nor, like Racine, | 
did he feed his genius upon Grecian tragedies. He composed | 
one piece upon a Greck subject, Troilus and Cressida; in which | 
the mannersin the time of Homer are not atall observed. He | 
excelled infinitely more in those tragedies which were taken 
from Roman subjects. But history and the lives of Plutarch, 
which Shakspeare appears to have read with the utmost atten- | 
tion, are not purely a literary study; we may therein trace the 
man almost to a state of existence. When an author is solely 
penetrated with the models of the dramatic art of antiquity, 
and when he imitates imitations, he must, of course, have less 











originality : he cannot have that genius that draws from nature; 





that immediate genius, if I may so express myself, which so | 
particularly characterize Shakspeare. From the times of the | 
Greeks, down to this time, we see every species of literature | 
derived one from another, and al! arising from the same source. | 
Shakspeare opened a new field of literature: it was borrowed, | 
without doubt, from the general spirit and color of the north: 
but it was Shakspeare who gave to the English literature its 
impulse, and to their dramatic art its character. 

A nation which has carved out its liberty through the hor- 
rors of civil war, and whose passions have been strongly agita- | 
ted, is much more susceptible of the emotion excited by Shak- | 
speare, that that which is caused by Racine. When misfor-| 
tune lies heavy and for a long time upon a nation, it creates | 
a character, witich even succeeding prosperity can never en- 
tirely efface. Shakspeare, although he has since been equalled 


by both inglish and German authors, was the first who panted | 


moral affliction in the highest degree: the bitterness of those 
sufferings, of which he gives us the idea, might pass for the 
phantoms of imagination, if Nature did not recognise her own 
picture in them. 

The ancients believed in a fatality, which came upon them 
with the rapidity of lightning, and destroyed them like a thun- 
derbolt. The moderns, and more especially Shakspeare, found 
a much deeper source of emotion ina philosophical distress, 
which was often composed of irreparable misfortunes, of inef- 
tectual exertions, and blighted hopes. But the ancients inhab- 
ited a world yet in its infancy; were in possession of but very 
few histories; and withal, were so sanguine in respect to the 
future, that the scenes of distress painted by them, could 
never be so heart-rending as those in the English tragedies. 

The terror of death was a sentiment, the effects of which, 

whether from religion or from stoicism, was seldom displayed 
by the ancients, Shakspeare has represented it in every point 
of view: he makes us feel that dreadful emotion which chills 
the blood of him, who, in the full enjoyment of life and health, 
learns that death awaits him. In the tragedies of Shakspeare, 
the criminal and the virtues, infancy and old-age, are alike 
condemned to die, and express every emotion natural to such a 
situation. What tenderness do we feel, when we hear the 
complaints of Arthur, a child condemned to death by the order 
of king John; or when the assassin Tirrel comes to relate to 
Richard III, the peaceful slumber of the children of Edward? 
When a hero is painted just going to be deprived of his ex- 
istence, the grandeur of his character, and the recollections of 
his achievements, excite the greatest interest: but when men 
of weak minds, and doomed to an inglorious destiny, repre- 
resented as condemned to perish; such as Henry VI, Richard 
II, and king Lear; the great debates of nature between exis- 
tence and non-existence absorb the whole attention of the spec- 
tators. Shakspeare knew how to paint with genius that mix- 
ture of physical emotions and moral reflections which are 
inspired by the approach of death, when no intoxicating pass- 
ion deprives man of his intellectual faculties. 








Another sentiment which Shakspeare alone knew how to 
render theatrical, was pity unmined with admiration for those 
who suffer;* pity for an insignificant being,t and sometimes 
for a contemptible one.t There must be an infinity of talent 
to be able to convey this sentiment from real life to the stage, 
and to preserve it in all its force: but when once it is accom- 
plished, the effect which it produces is more nearly allied to 
reality than any other. It is for the man alone that we are 
interested, and not by sentiments which are often but a theat- 
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THE TRANSITION OF MAN TO FREEDOM AND 
HUMANITY. 
A TRIFLE CONCERNING THE FIRST STATE OF SOCIETY 


ACCORDING TO THE GUIDANCE OF THE MOSAIC 
DOCUMENTS. 


TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 





rical romance: it is by a sentiment so nearly approaching the 
impressions of life, that the illusion is still the greater. 
Even when Shakspeare represents personages whose career 


has been illustrious, he draws the interest of the spectators | 


towards them by sentiments purely natural, The circumstan- 
ces are grand, but the men differ less from other men than those 


in the French tragedies. Shakspeare makes you penetrate | 
entirely into the glory which he paints: in listening to him, | 


you pass through all the different shades and gradations which 
lead to heroism; and you arrive at the height without per- 
ceiving any thing unnatural. 

The national pride of the English, that sentiment displayed 
in their jealous love of liberty, disposed them much less to 
enthusiasm for their chiefs than that spirit of chivalry which 
existed in the French monarchy. In England, they wish to 
recompense the services of a good citizen; but they have no 
turn for that unbounded ardor which existed in the habits, the 
institutions, and the character of the French. The haughty 


| repugnance to unlimited obedience, which at all times charac- 


terized the English nation, was probably what inspired their 
national poet with the idea of assailing the passions of his au- 
dience by pity rather than by admiration. The tears which 
were given by the French to the sublime characters of their 
tragedies, the English author drew forth for private sufferings; 
for those who were forsaken: and for such a long list of the 
unfortunate, that we cannot entirely sympathize with Shaks- 


pear’s sufferers without acquiring also some of the bitter ex-| 


perience of real life. 

But if he excelled in exciting pity; what energy appeared in 
his terror! It was from the crime itself that he drew dismay 
and fear. It may be said of crimes painted by Shakspeare, as 
the Bible says of Death, that he is the Aing of Terrors. How 


| skilfully combined are the remorse and the superstition which 


increases with that remorse, in Macbeth. 
Witchcraft is in itself much more terrible in its theatrical 
effect than the most abused dogmas of religion. That which 


| is unknown, or created by supernatural intelligence, awakens 


fear and terror to the highest degree. In every religious sys- 
tem, terror is carried only to a certain length, and is always at 


| least founded upon some motive. But the chaos of magic be- 


wildersthe mind. Shakspeare in ‘Macbeth,’ admits of fatality, 
which was necessary in order to procure a pardon for the crim- 


jinal; but he does not, on account of this fatality, dispense 


with the philosophical gradations of the sentiments of the 
mind. This piece would be still more admirable, if its grand 
effects were produced without the aid of the marvellous, 
although this marvellous consists, as one may say, only of 
phantoms of the imagination, which are made to appear before 
the eyes of the spectators. They are not mythological per- 
sonages bringing their fictitious laws or their uninteresting 
nature amongst the interests of men: they are the marvellous 
effects of dreams, when the possions are strongly agitated. 
There is always something philosophical in the supernatural 
employed by Shakspeare. When the witches annaunce to 
Macbeth, that he is to wear the crown; and when they return 
to repeat their prediction, at the very moment when he is hesi- 
tating to follow the bloody counsel of his wife; who cannot 
| see that it is the interior struggle of ambition and virtue which 
the author meant to represent under those hideous forms? 

But he had not recourse to these means in ‘Richard III; and 
| yet he has painted him more criminal stili than Macbeth: but 
| his intention was to portray a chatacter without any of those 
| involuntary emotions, without struggles, without remorse, cruel 
and ferocious as the savage beasts which range the forests; and 
not as a man who, though at present guilty, had once been vir- 
tuous. The deep recesses of crimes were opened to the eyes 
of Shakspeare, and he descended in:o the gloomy abyss to ob- 
serve their torments. 

In England, the troubles and civil commotions which pro- 
ceeded their liberty, and which were always occasioned by 
their spirit of independence, gave rise much oftener than in 
France, to great crimes and great virtues. There are in the 
English history many more tragical situations than in that of 
the French; and nothing opposes their exercising their talents 
upen national subjects. 














* The death of Catherine of Arragon, in ‘Henry VIII.’ 
t The Duke of Clarence, in ‘Richard III.’ 
t Cardinal Wolsey, in+Henry VIII.’ 





Lorp BoLinGBROKE says: ‘There is so much trouble in com- 
ing into the world, and so much more, as well as uneasiness, in 
going out of it, that tis hardly worth while to be here at all!” 





| taste, it conducted him in his choice. 
| climate, it has spared his nakedness; and had rendered his 





Ir was necessary that Providence should introduce man into 


| life through the medium of the instinctive leadiag-string, by 


which it even now directs the irrational brute; and, as his rea. 
| son was as yet undeveloped, that it should stand behind him 


i os * ° 
like a vigilant nurse. By means of hunger and thirst, the 


necessity of nourishment manifested itself to him; whatever 
he wanted for the satisfaction of these appetites, it had placed 
| around him in rich profusion; and by the means of smell and 
sy means of a soft 
| defenceless life secure by a general peace. Care was taken to 
provide for the preservation of his species by means of sexual 
| instinct. Like plant and beast, so was man also perfected. 

His reason had also begun indistinctly to unfold itsclf; because 
| nature as yet thought, provided, and acted for him: an this ae- 
; count his powers could direct themselves the more easily and 
| the more unobstructedly over the peaceful vista: his reason, 
| distracted by no care, was enabled to cultivate speech, its in- 
| strument, and to ulter the primitive play of his thoughts. 
| With the eye of ahappy person did he as yet look around him 
inthe creation; his joytul temper comprehended every appear- 

ance disinterestedly and purely, and deposited them purely and 
| unmixed ina clear memory. Soft and smiling then was the 
| beginning of man; and this must have been the cause if it was 
| intended that he should strengthen himself for the contest 
| which was about to happen. Let us admit that Providence 





| had withdrawn from him its assistance in this state of ad- 
| Vancement: out of man, notwithstanding, would have arisen 
| the happiest and most intelligent of all animals; but he never 


| 4 
| would have passed beyond the custody of natural excitements; 


| his actions, therefore, would never have become free and moral: 
| never would he have surmounted the boundary of bestiality. 
He would have passed an everlasting childhood in lascivious 
| tranquillity; and the circle, in which he had moved, would 
| have been the smallest possible circle; from appetite to enjoy- 
| ment; from enjoyment to tranquillity; and from tranquillity 
_again to appetite. But man was destined to something far dif- 
| ferent from this; and the powers, which lay in him, called him 
to a totally different state of happiness. That which, during 
' the time of infancy, nature had undertaken for him, he is to 
| take upon himself, as soon as he isof mature age. From him- 
self is to flow the stream of his own happiness; and the way, 
in which he contributes to it can alone decide the degree of 
this happiness. By means of his reason he is to learn the re- 
attainment of that state of innocence which he lately lost; and 
like a free and reasonable spirit, to return thither, whence he, 
as a plant and acreature of instinct, had set out. From apara- 
dise of ignorance and slavery he is to work himself up (were 
it even after the late milleniums) to a paradise of discretionary 
knowledge and of freedom, namely, to such a paradise, that he 
may as steadily obey the moral dictates of his own breast, as 
he had been, in the beginning, subservient to his instinct—as 
the plants and animals are still subservient to it. What then 
was unavoidable? What was to happen if he opposed this 
distantly situated object? As soon as his reason was con- 
scious of its first powers, nature discarded him froin her pro- 
tecting arms; or, to speak more justly, he, himself, roused by 
a stimulus, when he, as yet, was not perfectly acquainted with, 
and unknowing what great feat he was doing at this moment, 
tore himself from the leading-string, and, with his still weak 
| reason, accompanied only at a distance by instinct, he threw 
| himself into the wild game of life, and entered upon the dan- 
gerousroad to moral freedom. If we transform then that voice 
of God in Eden, which forbid him the tree of knowledge, into 
a voice of instinct, which drew him back from this tree, his 
presumed disobedience of this commandment is then nothing 
more thana falling off from his instinct; therefore, the first 
declaration of his self-ayency, the ‘irst daring enterprise of 
his reason, the first beginning of his moral existence. 

This falling off of man from instinct, which it is admitted 
introduced moral evil into the creation, .but only for the pur- 
pose of rendering moral excellence possible, is without eontra- 
diction the most fortunate and the greatest event in the history 
of man; from this moment he dates his freedom; by this was 
laid the first distant foundation stone to his morality. The 
teacher of the people is quite right in treating this event as the 
fall of the first man; and where it is feasible, of drawing from 
it useful moral doctrines; but the philosopher has no less right 
to congratulate human nature at large, on this important step 
towards perfection. The former is right in calling it a fall, 
because man, from being a guiltless, became a guilty beings 
from a perfect pupil of nature, an imperfect moral beings 
from a happy instrument, an unhappy artist. The philosopher 
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is right in naming it the giant step of human nature; for by it| painter; in which are contained not only many airs and can- 


a at 
=< ——— 


the establishment. Several travelling naturalists are constant- 


n became, froma slave of natural excitement, a free, acting | tates set by Carissimi, Cesti Luigi, Cavalli, Legrenzi, Capellini, IY employed, in searching for the varied treasures of nature in 
ma | ’ S q 


being; from anautomaton, a moral being; and by this step he 
first trod on the ladder which is to conduct him, after the lapse 
of many millineums, to self-government. The road which he 
was obliged to take to enjoyment now became longer. In the 
beginning, he had nothing to do but to stretch out his hand in 
order that satisfaction might immediately follow the appetite; 
but he must now, already, intermix reflection, industry, trouble, 
between the appetite and its satisfaction. ‘The peace between 
him and the animals was suspended. Necessity now urged 
them against his plantations, even against himself; and he was 
now obliged, by his reason, to seek safety, and a superiority 
10 strength which nature had denied him over them; by art: 
he was obliged to invent arms, and to render his sleep secure 
from an enemy by means of strong cwellings. But nature 
even here made good to him, in the enjoyments of the mind, 
that which she had deprived him of tn botanical enjoyments. 
The self-planted herb surprised him with a goodness of taste, 
which he before was unacquainted with: sleep, after weary- 
ing work, and under the roof himself had constructed, crept 
sweeter upon him than it used to do in the slothful repose of 
his paradise. In the combat with a tiger, which attacked him 
he rejoiced at having discovered the strength of his limbs and 
his cunning, and with each overcome danger, he had it in his 
power to thank himself for the gift of his own life. He now 
became too exalted for paradise, and knew himself not, if 
under the pressure of necessity, and under the burthen of cares, 
he wished himself again returned thither. An internal impa- 
tient stimulus, the stimulus of his self-agency, would soon 
have persecuted him in his indolent state of happiness, and 
would have embittered those joys which he had not procured 
for himself. He would have transformed paradise into a desert, 
and would then have made the desert a paradise. But it were 
fortunate for the human race, if it had had no worse an enemy 
to struggle against than the stubbornness of the soil, the fury 
of wild beasts, anda stormy nature. Necessity oppressed him, 
passions awakened in him, and soon armed him against his 
equal. He must fight with man for his existence, a long, vi- 
cious, and not yet ended fight; but in this contest alone was 
it in his power to bring his reason and his morality to perfec- 
tion. 





EXCERPTS. 





FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 


‘Tue first sacred drama that was entirely sung is agreed to 
have been an allegorical production, entitled **Repprezentazine 
del Animo e del Corpo,” by Emilio del Cavaliere, which was 
performed at Rome in 1600. This drama is of a nature of 
a morality, and its characters are the Body, the Soul, Pleasure, 
the World, and Time. ‘The dialogue is sung in recitative, then 
first invented, and is intermingled with choruses; and the 
singers were accompanied behind the scenes with instruments 
known at the time; a double lyre (which Burney conjectures 
to have been a viol da gamba, a precursor of the modern 
violoncello,) a harpsichord, a large guitar, and two flutes. 
There is no appearance of any air in this opera, the music con- 
sisting entirely of the recitative which has been mentioned, 
and of the choruses. ‘The recitative, though stiff and formal, 
is the groundwork of that musical speech which the Italians 
have gradually brought to its present perfection; the choruses 
are in four parts, in plain harmony, and resembles exactly 
modern psalmody. The singing of the choruses was occom- 
panied by dancing, which must have been of a very grave 
character to correspond with such music.’ 

¥ * * > * * 


‘The first secular or profane drama wholly set to music, or, 
in other words, the first opera seems to have been Dafne, com- 
posed by Jocopo Peri, and performed at Florence in 1597. The 
dialogue in this piece is sung or declaimed in recitative, simi- 
lar to that employed about the same time in the sacred drama 
of Emilio del Cavaliere; between whom and Peri there was a 
contest for the honor of the invention of recitative. The way 
fora first attempt at a musical drama seems to have been paved 
by Vincenzo Galalci, who, a few years before, had set Dante’s 
celebrated episode of Count Ugolino to music for a single 
voice. The success of Dafne induced Peri to compose the 
music of Eurydiec, which was performed at Florence in 1600, 

m the occasion of the marriage of Mary of Medicis to Henry 
the Fourth of France. The recitative in these operas is not, 
like that of modern times, adapted to rapid and animated utter- 
ance: it isa sort of languid and drawling melody, divested of 
thythm: but at that time it must have had a novel ai. striking 
‘fect, and argued great genius and originality in its inventor. 
Before that period, there was nothing in music to have suggested 
ty and it has since been brought to its present state by a long 
“tes of gradual improvements. ‘The only semblance of an 
“tin this opera consists of certain anacreontic verses, sung by 
one of the characters, the music of which is preceded by a 
‘tort symphony, and partakes of the dull and psalmodie char- 

icter which generally belonged to the airs of that day, except- 

'gthe national airs, which then had not attracted the notice 


ot 


' musicians.’ 
* * * + >, * 
‘We are indebted to Dr. Burney for a knowledge of Salvator 


econ musical compositions. Among the musical manuscripts, 
¥8 he, purchased at Rome in 1770, one that ranks the highest 


Pasqualini, and Bandini, of which the words of several are by | different parts of the world, and‘in transporting them to the 
Salvator Rosa, but eight entire cantatas written, set and tran-| grand repository at Leyden, which, though supported by so 
scribed by the celebrated painter himself. The book was pur- | small a state as Holland, may bear a comparison with any mu- 
chased of his grand-daughter, who inhabited the house in|seumin Europe. ‘The Archeological Cabinet contains a splen- 
which her ancestors lived and died. The handwriting was | did collection of Egyptian antiquities, which was purchased of 
ascertained by collation with his letters and satites, of which | the Sweedish consul for 30,000 dollars. It was, like many 
the originals are still preserved by his descendants. Of the | other fine things, first offered to England, and, of course, re- 
poetry and music by Rosa himself, contained in this collation, | jected. This reminds us of the fact, of Mr. Salt’s second collec- 
Burney gives several specimens, The poetry is of a very high } tion of Egyptian antiquities being sold to the French govern- 
order in some parts; of a gloomy, bitter, and satirical in others, | ment for 10,000/. ‘It would be a great pleasure to me, (says 
possessing the wild imaginations which characterize his pencil; | the late Mr. Salt, ina letter to his friend, Mr. Richards,) that 
and sometimes tender and beautiful. One of the contates is | this collection should go to England; but no more of dealing 
the incantation of a female distracted with love, disappoint- | with the British Museum; the Soanes are the people for me.’ 
ment, and revenge. She composes a charm, by means of all | Another collection which came into the hands of Mr. Sait’s 
the diabolical ingredients of the witches? caldron in Macbeth; | executors, was sold, last August, by Messrs. Sotheby, and pro- 
the enumeration of which is contained in verses of great | duced more than 7,000/.; and yet, in the opinion of competent 
energy. There is another, of which the words are very beauti- | judges, was certainly neither so valuable nor so unique as Mr. 
ful. After promising eternal constancy to his mistress, he | Salt’s first collection, for which the Museum gave 2,000/., not 
says: including the celebrated alabaster sarcophagus, which was 
purchased by Sir John Soane.—T'he Atheneum. 


IMPERIAL TREASURE OF Marocco.—That which is elsewhere 
the fund of the state, is in Marocco, on the contrary, the per- 
sonal and absolute property of the reigning monarch. His 
treasury, called Beit-ul-mell, which signifies the abode or cham- 
ber of capital or riches, is not a public exchequer, but a hoard 
gathered in secret, and hos ina building raised vy sap 
for the purpose in the city of Mekinez, and guarded by two 
thousand of the negro soldiers. Here, it is estimated, are ac- 
tually entomed at least fifty millions’ worth of Spanish dollars; 
consisting of jewelry, bars of gold and silver, and coins of the 
same precious metals, the greater part in doubloons and pias- 
tres of Spain and Mexico. The edifice which contains this 
precious treasure is encompassed by a wall of massive strength 





«E se la natura avara 

Del suo morta! tesoro 

Da questo crin ma ti rubasse 1’ oro 
Povero ma contento 

Lo vedro bianco 

E’ I’ amero d’ argento.” 


“If Time, penurious of his treasure, 
Shall steal the gold from that bright hair, 
Poor but contented still, with pleasure 
I shall behold the whiteness there ; 
Nay, love the simple silver more 
Than e’er I prized the richer ore.” 


The melodies of Rosa, given by Burney, are very beautiful and 
expressive. One of them, notwithstanding the difference of 
measure, reminds us much of Purcell’s air in the Beggars? 
Opera, Virgins are like the fair flower; and from the excellence 


and thickness, and covered with a corresponding roof, between 
each of which are fixed and interwoven bars of womans iron, 
the produce of Scandinavia and Biscay; and within this struc- 
ture is another wall and roof similarly connected. In order to 


of the basses, which are set to them it appears, that in | enter the chambers it is necessary to pass five iron doors, each 
knowledge of the art, as well as genius, he was not behind the | having as many locks, the keys of which are never out of the 
best composers of his day..—George Hogarth. personal custody of the Sultan, or of the favorite Sultana for 


. ‘ the time being. In former times, it was the hideous practice 
KNow ence or Manginp.—It is commonly considered that | whenever any fresh treasure was placed in this depository, to 
knowledge of mankind is to be obtained a by experience | slay immediately the hapless wretches who were the bearers of 
among men and conversancy with society. Much, no doubt, it, in order that the secret of the internal localities might not 
is gained by this; but it is not to be forgotten that something j be divulged; but at the present day it would appear that less 
also is lost by it. “Phe hand of little employment hath the | sanguinary precautions are adopted.—Hemsoo’s Account of Ma- 
daintier sense ;’ and it should be observed that the people who | ;o¢cq, 
have been very much in contact with the world, generally be- a 
comes somewhat callous in their perceptive faculties. ‘The| |A FEW days after my last arrival in Turkey I visited Thera- 
traveller who sets foot ina country for the first time, is more | Dia, and the first sound I heard on landing at the ferry was the 
alive to its peculiarities, and sees more, than the denizen; and | grunting of a pig. On my way up the town! met several in 
the fact will generally be found to be, that those who have | the lanes foraging about, und on the high grounds above the 
above all others ‘a gift of genuine insight’ into men’s charac- | town was a whole herd of them, close beside a flock of sheep. 
ters, are persons who, though they have seen something of the | | further found that their flesh was publicly sold, along with 
world from time to time, have lived for the most part in retire- | the mutton, in the butchers’ shops, and our cook purchased it 
ment. Men of the world understand readily what is common-| freely whenever we wished for it. The Turks, having con- 
ly met with amongst mankind; but they either do not see what | quered their first repugnance to the sight of the unclean ani- 
is peculiar, or they are thrown out by it: and they profit little | mal, soon began to relax in their taste. When it was exposed 
by slight traits; though slight traits, without being stretched | forsale, many purchased it for food, without affecting to know 
too far, may often be improved by meditation into strong con- | or mark the difference between it and mutton; and in this the 


clusions. Also, men in high station, from having less personal | upper classes set the example. At an entertainment given at 
interest in the characters of others—being safe from them— 


the French palace, several ‘Turks of rank were present, and a 
are commonly less acute observers, and with their progressive 


friend of mine saw two of them very busy regaling themselves 
elevation in life, become, as more and more different to what | With some ham. Supposing they did not know in that disguis- 
other men are, so more and more ignorant of them, The same |ed form the animal to which it belonged, he made it a scruple 


principle may be traced in private life, where governesses and | of conscience to tell them that they were eating the flesh of 
servants or other dependents, and women as being most de-|an unclean animal. They only replied, with great good hu- 
pendent, are, in proportion to their faculties and means, the | mor, that it was a pity such good food should ever be thought 
most watchful observers of character. It should be the care | unclean or prohibited; and they went on eating till they were 
of a statesman to keep his curiosity alive, by carrying with him | satisfied. You may think this a trifie scarcely worth noticing 
into society a sense of the public wants to which it is his duty | among the revolutionary events of Turkey: but if you consi- 
to administer, and considering the abilities of the most available | der it is casting down one great barrier which prejudice, and 
men whom he meets there, as the most precious portion of the | that prejudice a religious one, had set up to prevent the Mo- 
public resources.—Stalesman. homedan from amalgamating with the christian people of Eu- 


"pele ! “plese ; 
Pustic Museums.—Attention has been of late so strongly di- pe — ee ee 
rected to this subject, that all information relating to the extent — 

and management ot those in foreign countries, appears to us 
likely to interest the reader. We are, therefore, obliged toa} ' 
correspondent for the following account of those in Holland, | acts of occasional! virtue weak men endeavor to redeem them- 
At the Hague, there is, Ist, a Gallery of Paintings, which is | selves in their own estimation, vain men to exalt themselves 
open to the public every day, and of which there is a printed |in that of mankind. It may be observed, that there are no 
catalogue. Pictures are allowed to be copied, but they must | men more worthless and selfish in the general tenor of their 
not be of the size of the original; a very proper precaution, as | lives, than some who from time to time perform feats of gen- 
it prevents the picture-dealers from dncreasing their trade in| erosity. Sentimental selfishness will commonly vary its indul- 
copies but too often substituted by these ingenious persons for | gences intthis way, and vain-glorious selfishness will break out 
originals. 2nd. A Royal Museum of curiosities, containing | into acts of munificence. Sut self-government and self-denial 
an Ethnographical collection, consisting of dresses, imple- | are not to be relied upon for any real strength, except in so far 
ments, etc., of different nations, and abounding in curiosities | a8 they are found to he exercised in detail. - 

from China and Japan; together with a Museum of National aie a at ae : . 
Antiquities—a rt ot which is still a desideratum at the | me nth agen et peste teste ——_ ae “ 0 
British Museum. 3rd. The Royal Cabinet of medals, coins, | £00 (ia Oh Ot The. most important benelits which a states- 
and gems, is placed in one of the apartments of the Royal Li- | 4, Can render to his country, is to make one service the 
brary. The silver and bronze medals and coins are kept in | cradle of another, and to place in all offices belonging to the 
cabinets, and are arranged both geographioally and chronolog- | ee oe ms a weap vib ee raphe 
ically. ‘Those in gold, as well as the engraved gems, are ex- | j * Lae aa of “> Ses: tgp nd yn ao ectrtee be 
hibited to the public in glass cases—a plan worthy of being } the business of statesmanship, and thereby teed the state with 





Freaks or Virtue.—In our judgment of men, we are to be- 
ware of giving any great importance to occasional acts. By 





=: ins 1, . a succession of experienced men, competent to its highest em- 
adopted at the British Museum. here are more than 35,000 | ployments.—The eteonen far Seales, utes af Philip Van 
articles in the Hague collection, and an interesting account of "9 jo eldte ° iii 

them has been published, by J. C. de Yonge, the keeper, ina| 3 : 

small accessible volume. ‘The collection is freely open to the | 
public every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 till 2 | 
o’clock—an example well worthy of imitation in our national | 
establishment. At Amsterdam, there is a National Museum 


Me. Oe Butt, the violinist, gave a concert at the King’s 
Theatre, on Saturday last. We can scarcely do justice to his 
truly beautiful performance. Comparisons we never draw. 
Paganini had his style—Mr. Bull has his. A degree of ten- 
gering on each note—renders his play- 
ing the most exquisite and aflecting we ever heard. 


of paintings, statues, etc.; and at Leyden, a noble museum of | derness—a kind of lin 
natural history, enriched with numerous collections from the | 
Dutch colonies in the East and West Indies, and the magnifi- 





‘8 my own favor was the music-book of Salvator Rosa, the 


cent assemblage of natural objects which formerly belonged | A Frencu gentleman of Chatelet, has discovered that egg- 
to that eminent naturalist, Temminck, who is the director of | shells are quite equal to hops for brewing beer. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


APRIL MUSINGS. 


’Tis April; and the earth in garniture 

Is clothed anew. Nature's sweet ministress, 
Hlow cometh now thy light step o’er the fields, 
With busy hand the snowdrop and the frost 
So kindly brushing from each tender plant! 
With sweetest smiles, upon the naked stem 
Thy finger putteth ev'ry velvet leaf, 

And scatt’reth flowers upon each mossy bank, 
And buds most delicate doth nurse, till they 


Expand in blossoms rich. And in thy breath, 

And gentle touch, the brooks unloose their tongues, 
Grateful and joyous as the voice of one 

Who captive long, returns to liberty. 


Nature hath voices for the ear of man, 
All various yet all eloquent alike! 
For e’en the lowly blade and tiny leaves 
Have each their happy whisperings to the heart, 
And in the quietness of even-time, 
The airy fingers of the unseen breeze 
O'er nature’s harp.strings come with dulcet sweep ; 
And far away the hills in silvery clouds 
Their gentle slopes lift up, and the glad rill, 
With the moon gleaming on its even course, 
Comes like a rushing breath through wavy grass, 
Filling the soul with blissful harmony! 

In the bright world, alone, how vanisheth 
The foolish pride of man! ‘Tis only when, 
In crowded streets or mid the thronged hall, 
Holding communion with his fellow-men, 
The student prideth in his hard-earned lore. 
But from the hill top when he looketh on 
The boundless map that opens to his eye, 
O how the mind, forgetting then itself, 
Reads Nature's book in its simplicity, 
And riseth justly in exalted thought . 

Whoe’er hath gazed upon the glorious sky, 
The moon that walketh up its starry path, 
The varied clouds that dance upon the breeze, 
The swift descending rain, and airy snow-flake, 
And the unnumbered things which earth doth bear 
So tenderly upon her breast, nor asked, 
Tn grateful musings—‘who hath made them all?’ 

Springfield, Illinois, 


E.c.R. 





DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 


LONDON RECREATIONS,. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 


Te wish ‘of persons in the humbler classes of life to ape the 
manners and customs of those whom fortune has placed above 
them, is often the subject of remark, and not untrequently of 
complaint. The inclination may, and no doubt does, exist to a 
vreat extent among the small gentility—the would-be aristo- 
crats—of the middle classes. ‘Tradesmen and clerks, with 
fashionable novel-reading families, and cireulating-library- 
subscribing daughters, get up tavern assemblies in humble 
imitation of Almack’s, and promenade the dingy ‘large room’ 
of some second rate hotel with as much complacency as the 
enviable few who are privileged to exhibit their magnificence 

nu that exclusive haunt of fashion and foolery. Aspiring young 
adies who read tlaming accounts of some ‘fancy fair in high 
iife,’ suddenly grow desperately charitable; visions of admi- 
ration and matrimony float before their eyes; some wonderful 
meritorious institution, Which, by the strangest accident in the 
world, has never been heard of before, is discovered to be ina 
languishing condition; Thompson’s great room, or Johnson's 
nursery ground is forthwith engaged, and the atoresaid young 
ladies, trom mere charity, exhibit themselves for three days, 
irom twelve to four, tor the small charge of one shilling per 
head! With the exception of these classes of society, how- 
ever, and a few other insignificant persons, we do not think 
the contemptible attempt at imitation, to which we have al- 
juded, prevails in any great degree. The different character 
of the recreations of different classes, has often afforded us 
amusement in our walks and musings; and we have chosen it 
jor the subject of our present sketch, in the hope that it may 
possess some amusement for our readers, 

If the regular city man, who leaves Lloyd's at five o’clock, 
ind drives home to Hackney, Clapton, Stamford-hill, or else- 
where, can be said to have any daily recreation beyond his 
dinner, itis his garden. He never does any thing to it with 
his own hands; but he takes a great pride in it notwithstand- 
ing; and if you are desirous of paying your addresses to the| 
voungest daughter, be sure to be in raptures with every flower 
and shrub it contains. If your poverty of expression compel 
you to make any distinction between the two, we would cer- 
taialy recommend your bestowing more admiration on his gar- 
den than his wine. He always takes a walk round it before 
he starts for town in the morning, and is particularly anxious 
that the fish-pond should be kept specially neat. If you call 
on him on Sunday in summer time, about an hour before din- 
ner, you will find him sitting in an arm-chair, on the lawn be- 
hind the house, with a straw hat on, reading a Sunday paper. 
A short distance from him you will most likely observe a hand- 
some paroquet ina large brass-wire cage; ten to one but the 
two eldest girls are loitering in one of the side walks, accom- 


}a son, who died at about five years old. 


| of the window at it by the hour together. 








panied by acouple of young fellows, who are holding parasols 


over them—of course to keep the sun offi—while the younger 
children, with the nursery-maid, are strolling listlessly about 
inthe shade. Beyond these occasions, his delight in his garden 
appears to arise more from the consciousness of possession than 
actual enjoyment of it. When he drives you down to dinner 
on a week day, he is rather fatigued with the occupations of 
the morning, and tolerably cross into the bargain; but when 
the cloth is removed, and he has drunk three or four glasses of 
his favorite port, he orders the French windows of his dining- 
room (which of course look into the garden) to be opened, 
and throwing a silk handkerchief over his head, and leaning 
back in his arm-chair, descants at considerable length upon its 
beauty, and the cost of maintaining it. This is to impress you 
—who are a young friend of the tamily—with a due sense of 
the excellence of the garden, and the wealth of its owner; and 
when he has exhausted the subject he goes to sleep. 

There is another and a very different class of men, whose 
recreation is their garden. An individual of this class resides 
some short distance from town—say in the Hampstead road, or 


| the Kilburn road, or any other road where the houses are small 


and neat, and have little slips of back garden. 


He and his 


| wife—who fs as clean and compact a little body as himself— 
| have occupied the same house ever since he retired from busi- 


ness twenty yearsago. ‘They have no family. They once had 
The child’s portrait 
hangs over the mantlepiece in the best sitting-room, and a lit- 
tle cart he used to draw about is carefully preserved as a relic. 


| In fine weather the old gentleman is almost constantly in the 


garden; and when it is too wet to go into it, he will look out 
He has always 
something to do in it, and you will see him digging, and sweep- 
ing, and cutting, and messing about, with manifest delight. 
In spring time there is no end to the sowing of seeds, and stick- 
ing little bits of wood over them, with labels, which look like 
epitaphs to their memory; and in the evening, when the sun 
has gone down, the perseverance with which he lugs a great 
watering-pot about is perfectly astonishing. The only other 
recreation he has is the newspaper, which he peruses every 
day, from beginning to end, generally reading the most inter- 
esting pieces of intelligence to his wife, during breakfast. The 
old lady herself is fond of flowers, as the hyacinth-glasses in 
the parlor window, and geranium-pots in the little front court, 
testify. She takes a great pride in the garden too; and when 
one of the four fruit trees produces rather a larger gooseberry 
than usual, it is carefully preserved under a whee on the 
sideboard, for the edification of visiters, who are duly inform- 
ed that Mr. So-and-so planted the tree which produced it with 
his own hands. On asummer’s evening, when the large wa- 
tering-pot has been filled and emptied some fourteen times, 
and the old couple have quite exhausted themselves by trotting 
about, you will see them sitting happily together in the little 
summer-house, enjoying the calm and peace of the twilight, 
and watching the shadows as they full upon the garden, and 
gradually growing thicker and more sombre, obscure the tints 
of their ayes tlowers—no bad emblem of the years that have 
silently rolled over their heads, deadening in their course the 
brightest hues of early hopes and feelings which have long 
since faded away. These are their only recreations, and they 
require no more: they have within themselves the materials of 
comfort and content; and the only anxiety of each is to die 
before the other. This is no ideal sketch; their used to be 
many old people of this description; their numbers may have 
diminished, and may decrease still more. Whether the course 
female education has taken of late days—whether the pursuit 
of giddy frivolities and empty nothings, has tended to unfit 
woman for that quiet domestic life, in which they showed far 
more beautifully than in the most crowded assembly, is a ques- 
tion we should feel little gratification in discussing: we hope 
not. 

Let us turn now, to another portion of the London popula- 
tion, Whose recreations present about as strong a contrast as 
can well be conceived—we mean the Sunday pleasurers; and 
let us beg our readers to imagine themselves stationed by our 
side in some well-known *Tea-gardens.’. The heat is intense 
this afternoon; and the people, of whom there are additional 
parties arriving every moment, look as warm as the tables 
which have been recently painted, and have the appearance of 
being redhot. What a dust and noise! Men and women— 
voys and girls—sweethearts and married people—babies inarms 
and children in chaises—pipes and shrimps—cigars and perri- 
winkles—tea and tobacco, Gentlemen, in alarming waistcoats 
and steel watch-guards, promenading about, three abreast, 
with surprising dignity (or as the gentleman in the next box 
facetiously observes, ‘cutting in uncommon fat!’)—ladies, with 
great, long, white pocket-handkerchiefs, like small table-cloths, 
in their hands, chasing one another on the grass in the most 
playful and interesting manner, with the view of attracting 
the attention of the aforesaid gentlemen—husbands in perspec- 
tive, ordering bottles of ginger-beer for the objects of their 
affections, and a lavish disregard of expense; and the said ob- 
jects washing down huge quantities of ‘shrimps’ and ‘winkles,’ 
with an equal disregard for their own bodily health and subse- 
quent comtort—boys, with great silk hats just balanced on the 
top of their heads, smoking cigars, and trying to look as if they 
liked °em—gentlemen in pink shirts and blue waistcoats, oc- 
casionally upsetting either themselves or somebod* else. 

Some of the finery of these people provokes a smile; but 
they are all clean and happy, and disposed to be good-natured 
and sociable. Those two motherly-looking women inthe smart 
pelisses, who are chatting so confidentially, inserting a ‘ma’am’ 
at every forth word, scraped an acjuaintance about a quarter 
of an hour ago: it originated in admiration of the little boy 
who belongs to one of them—that diminutive specimen of mor- 
tality in the three-cornered pink satin hat with black feathers. 
Those two men in blue coats and drab trousers, who are walk- 
ing up and down, smoking their pipes, are their husbands. The 
party in the opposite box are a pretty fair specimen of the gen- 
erality of the visiters. There are the father and mother, and 
the old grandmother, a young man and woman, and an indivi- 
dual addressed by the euphonious title of ‘Uncle Bill,’ who is 
evidently the wit of the party. They have some half dozen 


_—__ 
children with them; but it is scarcely necessary to notice the 
fact, for it’s a matter of course here. Every woman in ‘the 
gardens,’ who has been married for any length of time, mug, 
have had twins on two or three occasions; it is impossible to 
account for the extent of juvenile population in any other way. 
Observe the inexpressible delight of the old grandmother % 
Uncle Bill’s splendid joke of ‘tea for four; bread and butter fo; 
forty ;? and the loud explosion of mirth which follows his wa. 
fering a paper ‘pig-tail’ on the waiter’s collar. The young 
man is evidently ‘keeping company’ with Uncle Bill's neice, 
and Uncle Bill’s hints—such as ‘Don’t forget me at the dinner, 
you know;? ‘I shall look oft for the cake, Sally ;? *1°ll be god. 
father to your first—wager it’s a boy,’ ond so forth, are equally 
embarrassing to the young people, and delightful to the elder 
ones. As tothe old grandmother, she’s in perfect ecstacies, 
and does nothing but laugh herself into fits of coughing, untj! 
they have finished the *gin-and-water warm with,’ of which 
Uncle Bill ordered ‘glasses round,’ after tea, ‘jist to keep the 
night air out, and do it up comfortable and riglar arter sitch a 
day, which certainly was “rayther warm,” as the child said 
when it fell in the tire.’ It’s getting dark, and the people be. 
gin tomove; the field leading to the town is quite full of them; 
the little hand-chaises are dragged wearily along; the children 
are tired, and amuse themselves and the company generally by 
crying, or resort to the much more pleasant expedient of going 
to sleep—the mothers begin to wish they were at home again 
—sweethearts grow more sentimental than ever, as the time 
for parting arrives—the gardens look mournful enough by the 
light of the two lanterns which hang against the trees for the 
convenience of smokers—and the waiters, who have been run- 
ning about incessantly for the last six hours, think they feel 
little tired, as they count their glasses and their gains. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
A MEMOIR FROM THE N. P. GALLERY, WITH ADDITIONs, 


Epwarp Livingston was born in the year 1764, at Clermont, 
(Livingston’s manor,) Columbiana county, New York. His 
education was commenced at Albany, and continued after. 
wards at a grammar school at Esopus, in Ulster county, which, 
on the destruction of that village in the year 1777, was remov- 
ed to the neighboring village of Hurley. At this school he was 
prepared for the junior class of Princeton college, which he 
entered in 1779, and took his degrees two years afterwards 
The period was the most unfortunate for the attainment of : 
classical or scientific education. Frequent incursions of th 
enemy drove the professors from their chairs. The spirit-stir. 
ring incidents of the time made the students more anxious t 
join the bands hastily summoned for defence, than to seek fo: 
the more modest honors of literature; and when, as happened 
on more than one occasion, they were permitted by their teach- 
ers to embody themselves ina little company, and march te 
meet the enemy, they returned with feelings little suited to the 
calm pursuits of a college. Their number rapidly became 
very small; the library was scattered; the philosophical ap 
paratus was destroyed; and the college building itself was 
shared with a detachment of troops quartered in the town. Ye 
under all these disadvantages, some, at that period, laid the 
foundation of future celebrity. The class which graduated ir 
the year 1781, consisted of but four young men, yet of these, 
three met twelve or thirteen years after, as members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States; they were Mr 
Livingston, William B. Giles, the late governor of Virginia. 





and Abraham Venables, who perished in the dreadful conti 
gration at Richmond. The former on leaving college, com 
menced the study of the law at Albany, under the direction © 
the late Chancellor Lansing, and was adniitted to the bar in the 
year 1785. 

From this period until 1794, Mr. Livingston was employe: 
assiduously in the practice of the law. When, however, th 
constitution framed by the national convention was submitiec 
to the people, he took a warm part in the question of its estab- 
lishment, which was more zealously opposed in New York tha 
inany other state. This circumstance, joined with his succe* 
at the bar, led to his election, in the year last mentioned, ' 
represent the city of New York, and the counties of Queeti 
and Richmond, in the fourth congress. The whole represei 
tation of the state consisted at that time of ten members. 
The public career of Mr. Livingston during the succeeding 
six years, is embraced in the political history of his country: 
He was a distinguisued and leading member of the republica? 
party, maintaining an elevated position in congress, not less 
from his talents than from the liberal and candid spirit, the 
dustry, zeal, philanthropy which he displayed. A few days 
after he had taken his scat, he called the attention of the hous 
to the existing provisions of the criminal code of the Unite’ 
States, and endeavored, though at that time without effec 
reform their sanguinary character, and adapt them mere jest? 
to the nature and quality of offences. He introduced, and #"* 
repeated efforts, carried, several laws for the protection an¢ 
lief of American seamen left by accident or misfortune - 
foreign shores. He ardently promoted the establishment 
gradual increase of the navy, and he supported the ems 

. “i eee evel! 
government, though opposed to its general policy, 2°" 
measure which was necessary to sustain the honor, oF sel 
the rights of the country. 
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It was at the commencement of one of the sessions, during 
which Mr. Livingston sat in the House of Representatives, that 
General Washington, in a speech to congress, referred to the 
occasion as the last on which he should meet them, and the ad- 
dress which it was proposed to make in reply, contained some 
remarks, in allusion to this circumstance, which led to an ani- 
mated debate. The vote of Mr. Livingston, on that occasion, 
was afterwards represented as evidence of hostility to General 
Washington; but he fortunately survived to refute the unwor- 
thy charge on the floor of the Senate of the United States, with 
an eloquence worthy of the occasion, and with a feeling natu- 
ral to one who had grown up in admiration of that great man, 
and who had seen him in his hours of peril and triumph, with | 
a heart filled with sentiments of sincere veneration. It was 
indeed, shortly after this, while his votes, speeches, and con- 
duct were fresh in the recollection of his constituents, that his 
term of service expired, and he was re-elected by an increased 
majority. A man, entertaining the sentiments towards Wash- 
ington, that were ascribed to him, would not have received the 
votes of a city, where his name was adored. If further evi- 
dence were necessary, it is found in what occurred a few years 
since. Mr. Livingston was selected, by the veteran relics of 
the revolutionary war, the chosen companions in arms of their 
venerated commander, the New York Society of Cincinnati, 
as one of the very few honorary members on whom the dis- 
tinction has been bestowed. The venerable remnant of the 
friends and companions of Washington, associated under his 
auspices for the purpose of cherishing the friendships con- 
tracted during the contest he so gloriously conducted, and 
watching over his fame, so inseparably connected with their 
own, would not have conferred that distinction on one, who 
had, at any period of his life, shown himself his enemy or de- 
tractor. 

After the close of the session of congress, in the spring of 
1801, Mr. Livingston declined a re-election, determined to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the practice of his profession, in the 
city of New York. He had not, however, long retired from 
public life, when he was appointed by the president to the hon- 
orable post of attorney of the United States for New York, 
and he was elected about the same time mayor of the city. 
This office, which he held upwards of two years, then required 
judicial as well as executive talents. He devoted himself to 
its duties with the industry and zeal which have always mark- 
ed his character, and he was called upon to add to these, the 
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president of the United States, deceived by misrepresentations 
of fact, and entertaining a most erroneous opinion of his offi- 
cial powers, committed a violent invasion on the private pro- 
perty of Mr. Livingston, which produced the Batture question, | 
the controversy alluded to. This deprived him of an immense) 
property, the result of hig professional labors, and involved him | 
for many years in most expensive litigation. The merits of! 
the subject have been long before the public, in a pamphlet of | 
Mr. Jefferson, and the answer of Mr. Livingston, which last | 
was truly termed an answer to which no reply could be made. | 
None wasmade. The legal decision was in his favor, and the 
controversy ended honorably to both parties;—to Mr. Living- 
ston, in his forgiveness of the injury; to his distinguished ad- 
versary, in the more difficuli, and more meritorious task, if the 
maxim be true, of forgiving the man he had injured. 

Mr. Livingston pursued his professional duties without inter- 
ruption, until the invasion of Louisiana by the British. As 
soon as he learned that General Jackson was appointed to the 
military command of the district, he wrote to him and offered 
his services as an aid, or in any other capacity in which they 
might be considered useful. His offer was accepted, and as 
soon as the general arrived at New Orleans, he joined his fami- 
ly, and continued with him during the short but glorious cam- 
paign. During this eventful period, he was employed on sev- 
eral important missions, and enjoyed the confidence of the 
general. At the close of the war he received from him the 
most flattering testimonials of that regard which has since been 
more signally evinced. When, shortly afterwards, the well 
known arrest of General Jackson occurred, and he appeared 
before the court to account, or atone for breaches of the muni- 
cipal laws, which, necessity had obliged him to commit, for 
the preservation of the country; his written defence, remarka- 
ble for the eloquence and simplicity of its style, and for the 
clear and vigorous view of the circumstances and the law 
which it presents, was prepared and submitted by Mr. Living- 
ston, who acted as his council on the occasion. 

But the services of Mr. Livingston to his adopted state were 
destined to be of a character even more important and endur- 
ing, than a participation in the gallant military exploits by 
which she was defended ad saved. When he first arrived 
there, he had found the jurisprudence of the province in a state 
of extreme confusion. Judges from the United States, were 
appointed to administer laws written in a language they did 
not understand, and according to forms of which they were 





active exercise of those benevolent feelings by which he has 
ever been distinguished. In 1803, the city was afflicted by a 
desolating pestilence; many of the inhabitants fled in dismay, 
and death frightfully extended its ravages among those who 
remained. Mr. Livingston never fora moment deserted his 
post, but he sacrificed his own comforts, and fearlessly endan- 
gered his own life, in his unremitted cares to lessen the calam- 
ity that had befallen his fellow-citizens. He was at last at- 
tacked himself by the pestilence, and reduced to the point of 
death. On recovering from his illness, and resuming, as soon 
as he was able, that attention to his private concerns which he 
had been obliged to neglect, he found them greatly deranged; 
he had been unable, particularly, to give the strict attention 
necessary to a proper scrutiny into the conduct of persons 
whom he had intrusted with the collection of debts, due to the 
Jnited States, and he found himself suddenly and unjustly 
subjected to heavy responsibilities. Under these circumstan- 
ces, he did not hesitate as to the course he was to pursue. He 
immediately resigned the offices which he held. He deter- 
mined to remove to Louisiana, and there, succeeding in the 
great object for which he did so, he was, as he expected, ena- 
bled, by the arduous pursuit of his profession, to discharge the 
debt in which he had been involved, with interest to the last 
farthing. As soon as his difficulties and embarrassments be- 
came known to his fellow-citizens, and his intention to leave 


New York was declared, he received renewed testimonials of 


public respect. The venerable George Clinton, then governor 
of the state, addressed him a complimentary letter, expressing 
his regret; and the common council of New York unanimous- 
ly presented him an address, which describes, in the most 
warm and affectionate language, their sense of his services and 


devotion, their high estimate of his abilities and integrity, their 
deep regret at his departure from among them, and their prayers 


for his prosperity and happiness. 
In February, 1804, Mr. Livingston arrived at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, having then been lately transferred to the United 





entirely ignorant. The legislative power was incompetent to 
provide a remedy, and even had it been, it was entrusted to 
men, who, though highly respectable, were unused to such du- 
ties. It soon became essential, therefore, that, although the 
body of laws could not at once be changed, a mode of proce- 
dure under them should be established. Mr. Livingston and 
Mr. James Brown, since well known as a senator from Louisi- 
ana, and an able representative of the United States to France, 
were requested to perform this duty. Discarding alike the 
fictions and technicalities of the common law, and the proxility 








of the Spanish code, they prepared a simple, cheap, expeditious 
jand intelligible mode of conducting suits. An attempt was 
| made to defeat it, which was chiefly sustained by those mem- 
| bers of the bar, who head become accustomed to the modes of 
legal practice in other states. They endeavored, by taking 
| advantage of an equivocal expression in the ordinance, organ- 
\izing the government of the new territory, to establish the sys- 
tem prescribed by the English common law. Their attempt 
was successfully resisted by Mr. Livingston and Mr. Brown, 
though manifestly against their own interest. They saw that 
‘eng tranquility of the country would have been endangered, 
by imposing on the people, a law at once so complex and so 
different from that under which they had lived. The legisla- 
tive council adopted their views, their system of procedure was 
| introduced, and it has ever since stood the test of experience. 


[To be concluded in our nezt.] 





HUMOROUS PAPERS. 





A STUDENT’S ANECDOTE. 


Tue students of a German university had been long thinking 
of a trick which they might play against one of their pro- 
fessors, who had made himself particularly obnoxious by his 





States, pursuant to the treaty negotiated by his brother, Chan- 
cellor Livingston. Soon after his arrival, he was called on by 
some of the principal inhabitants to prepare a memorial to con- 
gress, stating their dissatisfaction at being kept in what they 
considered a state of vassalage, under the first degree of ter- 
ritorial government, instead of being adopted into the union, 
as the treaty provided they should be, on the footing of an in- 
dependent state. This paper attracted much attention at the 
time, though it did not produce the effect which was desired. 
After Mr. Livingston had resided some years at New Orleans, 
his fortune was injured by a controversy, which has become 
well known, from the important principles it involved, and the 
ability with which they were discussed. Mr. Jefferson, then 


pedantry and the morosity of his temper, when they heard, to 
their great satisfaction, that he intended to spend a few days 
in Dresden, and that he would travel alone in a post-chaise. 
Immediately they took arrangements for having three other 
chaises ready on the last stage, and selected three men of 
becoming gravity and bulk to act the parts which were as- 
signed them, and for which they were properly fitted out with 
black suits, brown wigs, gray top-coats, and so on. . 
The name of every traveller must be given at the gates of 
the town, and that of the professor was Square; in German, 
Viereck, or Four-corner: consequently, the first man, who 


Professor Oval was asked for his passport, but stated that he 
had never thought of its being necessary in peace-time, and 
for a man so well known as himself. He showed several par- 
cels with his initials, and even some letters with his address in 
full; and he dared the sergeant to stop a man of his conse- 
quence. He wasat last reluctantly dismissed; but asthe alter- 
cation had brought out the captain on guard, Professor Triangle 
had no sooner declared his name, than he was formally arrested, 
and peremptorily ordered to descend. He took it in very good 
part, inquired into the particulars of the affair, and, on the des- 
cription of his predecessors being given to him, he was not long in 
recognising two arch rogues of his acquaintance, who had in- 
dulged in a frolic at his expense. He laughed very heartily 
at the cleverness with which the thing had been got up; and 
he admired the spirit with which it had been executed; but 
although he did not feel in the least vexed on his own account, 
he could not help finding it extremely impertinent in the young 
men that they should have imposed on the military; he pur- 
posed giving them a very severe reprimand indeed, and if the 
captain would honor him with his company to a bottle of old 
hock, at the —— hotel, the wags should be made to give him 
the meeting, and he might then deal with them according to 
his pleasure, and obtain every requisite apology and satisfac- 
tion. The oratory and the wine of Professor Triangle pro- 
duced the desired effect; but hardly was he so far as not to be 
overtaken on foot, when a fourth vehicle drove up, and in it the 
very identical, old, original Mr. Square, or Four-corner, just 
awaking from a nap, at the sound of the pestillion’s horn, and 
in the full expectation of hugging some of his old friends, and 
of talking with them about alma mater. 

Whocan describe his indignation, when, torn from his seat, he 
was confined to a solitary cell; and kept there, in durance vile, 
during the whole of a night which he had hoped to spend in so 
very different a manner. Stamping, roaring, and threatening 
were of no avail, and promises were not listened to: all had 
been already exhausted by the conspirators; and officers, as 
well as men, had become so enraged, that no accommodation 
could be set on foot. 

He was only released on the following day; and the sons of 
the Muses had not stopped a moment in town, but had imme- 
diately returned by another road, like the Wise Men of the 
East. Finding them out at home, was quite out of the question; 
they would never betray each other: and as for the innkeepers 
and postillions, they would as soon thing of biting off their 
little fingers as of acting against the students. 

The disconsolate pedant had, therefore, to get over his grict 
as well as he could; because publicity would only make it 
worse. He took, finally, the sage resolution of making him-~ 
self a little more popular for the future, in order to secure bet- 
ter treatment in his turn. 





A Gretna Green Marnie, a ceremony which has no better 
sanction than the good will of the parties, is the only resource 
left in England, to unfortunate lovers, whom dire fate, or a 
cruel parent or guardian would sever against their will. It is 
a small parish, situated immediately on the north side of the 
small river Sark, which forms the boundary between Scotland 
and England. It is also close upon the main road leading to 
the north through Preston, Penrith, and Carlisle: hence, as the 
frontie. takes an easterly and northerly direction from this to 
the other side of the island, Gretna is the nearest and most 
easily accessable point in Scotland to those from the sister 
kingdom; and to this Gretna owes its present greatness! Not 
Gretna, but a small village in the immediate neighborhood, 
unknown to fame, called Springfield, is the place where all the 
marriages are made; and it is calculated that about 365 (one a 
day) take place every year. Of two priests there, a few years ago 
one was named Lang, alias ‘the Bishop,’ the other Elliott. The 
form of marriage at Gretna is very brief and simple: the par- 
son (bishop or blacksmith) asks the parties whence they 
come, and what parish they belong to, for the purpose of being 
entered in the register. They are asked if they be willing to 
receive each other for better, for worse, etc. This being ascer- 
tained, and a wedding-ring passed between them, they are 
declared to be married persons. The fees paid to the parson 
are said to be sometimes very handsome, so much as a hundred 
pounds being occasionally paid him for his five minutes’ work ; 
high wages for a common laborer to receive, for merely putting 
on a black coat! 

The folly of the English canon law cannot be better proved 
than by the existence of this resort for those who have none to 
link their destinies together. It may be remembered that re- 
cently the brother of the king of Naples, who absconded from 
his dominions with a Miss Smyth, was refused a licence in 
England, owing to the opposition of the Neapolitan ambassa- 
dor. We hope, ere this, they have been made one at Gretna, 
and passed a honey moon as happily as two lovers deserve. 

Since the above was in type, we find, in the Court Journal, 
of June 28, that his Royal Highness, Prince Charles Ferdinand, 
was married to his constant fair, Miss Penelope Smyth, by the 








preceeded him at a respective distance, called himself Professor 
Round, and passed. 











Dean of Carlisle. We imagine there are precious few such 
love-matches among the nobility of Europe. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 


| 





| 
Le pesur pe wa Jeunesse, evc. Fiot, Meignen & Co., Pub- 
lishers: Philadelphia. These are select airs, in numbers, for 
the piano forte, with variations by I’. Hunten; and, as the title 
indicates, adapted to the capabilities of young performers, The 
name of the author is a guarantee that they are well designed 
for their main purpose, independently of their musical beauties, 
In the reprint, the title should have been in English: the im- 
pression is excellent. We may here remark, that Cramer's 
studies and compositions generally, should be more relied 
upon: they may flatter the ear less than some other works, but 
are pre-eminently well adapted to impart a true and classic 
style, and to enable the pupil to master difficulties. 


Don’t sing ENGLisH BALLADS To ME. A sprightly air. By| 
5. Gos; and the sentiment by T. H. Bayty, contains some | 
wholesome truths. 


Tne Merry Srrinc. Composed by HW. Russen; poetry by C. 
Mackey. Firth & Hall: New York. ‘The melody is pretty: in 
the last bar of the symphony there are some redundant notes. | 
The cadenzas on pages five and seven, are in bad taste, and, in 
part, unmeaning; and some grace notes do not fulfill their de-| 
sign. ‘The first chord in the twenty-fourth bar is resolved false- | 
ly; and, indeed, it cannot take place there at all. Not being 
able to quote the text, we can only point out discrepancies. | 
‘There is no reason why the blunders arising from ignorance in| 
composition, should be repeated and imultiphed ia print: a| 
careful revision with the aid of competent science, would core | 
rect them, and render such pieces fitter to be given to pupils, | 
who now too often receive them in their original crudity of} 
conception. 


Ou, THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD, Souvenirs de jeune age. 
‘Vhis is an expressive air by Herotp, and deservedly in vogue. 
| 

' 

‘emis a 

Ou come With ME, My sweerest Love. By H. R. Bisnor. | 
Foit, Meignen, & Co. This is a graceful air, and is well treat-| 
ed, with the exception of part of the two last bars, in which 
vulgar British taste is evinced. 


| dollars per day. 


a } 


Wuy com’st rHou Not, MY Love? Composed by MeiaNen. | 
Jt partakes of the character of a French romance, and is skill- | 
fully treated; the accompaniment is excellent, as well as the | 


symphonies. } 


| 


Tue dlinpoo GinL HATH DECKED HER suELL. Foit, Megnen,! years. 


& Co. The airis taken from Bellini’s Norma, and is not a} 
Cavatine, as stated, but the Invocation—*Dell’ aura tua profe- | 
tica.’ ‘The characters assort with the genius of the composer, | 
The alterations in the accompaniment from the original, are | 
not an improvement, 


; , | 

‘Tne Fancy Fair. ‘The music, and the poetry of a facetious | 
character, are by Moore. ‘The airs of the poet are generally | 
marked by sentiment and good taste; and he never goes be-| 
yond his depth. 


| 
| 


Beroke THe Rosy pawn or pay. Firth & Hall. A sacred! phia,’ reputed to have been written by James I. The real 
piece, the title of which is too verbose. Dr. Johnson named! author was John Greaves: it is a rare and curious work, there 
his huge philological labors, simply ‘A Dictionary of the En-! being only three besides it extant. 


glish Language ;’ but in music, title and subject-matier are fre-| 
quently page for page, one being as long as the other: tor it} 


the melody; the arranger, if there be one; the poet; the sin- 
ger who sang the song In question with the requisite applause ; | 
and the favored lady or gentleman, blushing with honors, to 
whom the result of such conjoint efforts is dedicated or in-! 
cribed, with the proper degree of deference. The original | 
\uthor, too, from whom the main idea, the musical prop, is! 
taken, is often merged in hosts of names who feed on his in- 

tcllectual bounties. But to return to the song in question: the 

ccompaniments, by W. Penson, to an air of 8S. B. Pond, are) | 
correctly written, though the leading symphony might undergo 
a mew conception with benefit; the bass has movement and is | 
eticctive; the air, however, is somewhat meagre and rather an- 
tiquated 


| 
' 
| 
| 


ed, end greater variety and effect afforded. 





4 tair little ballad. 


| of Louisville, asking his assistance in raising a corps of two 


| veying goods and passengers across the Isthmus of Darien, via 


| riotous conduct on the eve of the fourth of July. The next 


: | papers to the 30th of May and Ist of June. The rejection of 
takes no inconsiderable space to dispose of the composer of | i. © 

| intense excitement. Meetings have been held in many of the 
, large cities and towns in Great Britain and Ireland, remonstrat- 
ing against the suicidal course of the Lords, and demanding of 
them the passage of the bill. 


merous meeting of its citizens, uses the following energetic | 
language: ‘It appeared to him idle and puerile not to admit 
the Catholics of Ireland to share in the management of their 


with Lord John Russell, that he did not seek a collision with 
the Lords, but he was prepared to contend with them until 
— Corporation Reform has been attained by Ireland.” (Immense 

NEAREST LADY, HEAK MY LicHT GuITaR. A neat bolero: the| Cheering.) Mr. Roebuck, at the same meeting, said, ‘I cannot 
repitition of the identical modulation might have been avoid-| fF @ moment hesitate as to the proper course. Justice must be 


without it.’ 


| of Lords.’ 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 








Tue late ex-president Madison has bequeathed four thousand 
dollars to the Colonization Society: this testimony will do 
much to dissipate the prejudices of its enemies. 


Mr. Madison left, ready for the press, to which it will be 
forthwith given, a report of the proceedings of the Convention 
which formed the Federal Constitution, taken atthe time; with 
notes, ete., and a compendious account of the events which 
led to the call of that Convention. It will be published simul- 
tancously in this country and in England. His other writings 
will also be laid before the public as soon as convenient. 

The Liverpool correspondent of the New York Star, says the 
postage on American papers sent through the English post-offi- 
ces, is 2s. 8d. per ounce. 


Lieut. Co]. J. F. Heiiman, the hero of Micanopy, died of the 
wounds received in that engagement. 


Ex-governor Dewall addressed a letter to General Chambers 


thousand men, to assist the Texans. The governor had a son 
in Fanning’s corps. He states that the emoluments of his prac- 
tice in Florida amount to twelve thousand dollars; which, 
with his fortune and his life, he is willing to sacrifice in the 
cause of Texan independence. 


Ata meeting held in Bardstown, resolutions recommending 
the execution of Santa Anna and Cos, were passed unanimous- 
ly. The meeting requested Judge Rowan to deliver an eulogy 
on Crockett, Travis, &c. 


Mexico.—The Mexican congress has issued a decree declar- 
ing all Santa Anna’s acts while a prisoner, null and void. 
A Mexican army of seven thousand has entered Texas, de- 
termined to re-conquer it or perish in the attempt. 


There is a man in the west of Massachusetts, who has lived 
for the last forty years on apples and water. 


In the mint in Philadelphia, three hundred and nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars of gold were 
coined in one week, 


Peaches have been sold this season in Boston at fifty cents 
a-piece, 


The receipts of Astor’s hotel are above fourteen hundred 


Late developements in New York induce the press to say 
Robinson is undoubtedly the murderer of Ellen Jewett. 


Charles Biddle has received the exclusive privilege of con- 


the river Charges: he is authorized to associate other persons 
with him in this great undertaking :—the privileges to last fifty 


Mr. Catlin is at Buffalo with his Indian portraits, landscapes, 
etc. 


A Philadelphia alderman was put into jail for disorderly and 


day he had to give bail of $500 for his good behavior for the 
next six months. 


The terms of the five first presidents expired in their sixty- 
sixth years; and had J. Q. Adams been re-elected, his would 
have terminated at the same age. 


Thomas Bates, Esq., of Buffalo, has presented to the Young 
Men’s Association of that city, a copy of *The Pyramidogra- 


Foreicn.—We have received our files of English and French 


orporation Reform bill by the House of Lords, has caused 


The mayor of Bath, in a speech as presiding officer of a nu- 


ocal affairs, when they formed so numerous a majority of the 


iad been denied them by the House of Lords: he observed 


——-. 

Tue twenty-eighth number of Harper’s Family Library jg , 
treatise on ‘Tne Earrn, its physical condition and most remarkg. 
ble phenomena, by W. Muuuiycer Heats.” The same judg. 
ment evinced in selecting works for previous numbers of this 
useful series, may be found maintained in this. The author 
well remarks, in the introductory chapter, ‘no branch of 
knowledge is more interesting or useful than that which 
teaches the physical constitution of the world in which we 
live, the appearances by which we are surrounded, and the 
laws which govern them. It cannot, however, be denied, that 
this subject has been greatly neglected, and that many edu- 
cated men are asignorant of the cause and influence of natural 
phenomena as though they had no interest in the provisions 
established for the support of animated being.’ 

The study of physical nature, may, however, be said to be 
the especial pursuit of this age. Greater advances have been 
made in all sciences relating to the structure of the earth and 
the character of matter, in the last fifty years, than in all 
preceding time; and this knowledge is daily spreading from 
the philosopher, the practical investigator and discoverer, to 
the mass of mankind. Itisin the taste and spirit of the times, 
The morality of the volume before us, may be gathered from 
the subjoined sentences: 


‘Almost the first impression produced by the study of nature, 
is a conviction of the existence of a universal Governor. And, 
although we do not assert, or believe, that the Divine charac- 
ter is so evidently portrayed in material creation as in the in- 
spired revelation, yet many principlesof universal government 
may be deducted from the existence and action of those laws 
which regulate external phenomena. In every feature of na- 
ture, the philosopher may trace the evidence of mind, and his 
estimate of the wisdom displayed will be in proportion to the 
minuteness of his examination; and should he be deeply im- 
pressed with the universal and minute superintendence of a 
regular Being, he will feel but little difficulty in committing 
himself to his government. 

‘It has been asserted by some writers, that a close investiga- 
tion of nature tends to cultivate or produce atheism. The 
habit which is acquired of tracing effects to their origin, leads, 
it is imagined, to a satisfaction with secondary causes, and in- 
duces the philosopher to close his investigations when on the 
verge of the noblest results; and investing physical operations 
with the attributes of Deity, to resolve all phenomena into the 
uncertain operations of chance, or to give the attribute of im- 
mortality to all things. We might fairly deny this assertion, 
by adducing numerous instances in which the capability of 
most profound philosophical investigations has been united 
with the most exalted veneration of the Deity; and it may be 

questioned whether those who have denied the existence of a 
Superintending Power, derived their opinions from the exami- 
nation of nature. But, judging of the statement by the reason 

given to support it, we need not hesitate to deny both the one 

and the other, for what can be more absurd than to believe, 

that a habit of tracing effects to their causes, prevents the mind 

from distinguishing between a primary and secondary agent?” 


This book is well written; the arrangement of the subjects 
is progressive, and the discussion of them lucid. It has one 
decided fault: the matter is condensed into one fourth the 
space which its variety, interest, and importance demand. As 
it is, itcan only be offered as inducement to further and deeper 
investigation trom other sources. 





The American Quarterly Review, for June, is a treasure of 
valuable papers. Their titles are, Shelley; Pennsylvania histo- 
ry; Physiology and Geology; Riot and Indemnity; the Mon- 
archy of the middle classes (France;) Political systems and popu- 
lar rights; Bulwer’s novels; Revised Code of Pennsylvania; Eng- 
lish sonnets; Thatcher's history of Plymouth; and our Navy. 

The article on the great and unhappy Shelley is one of the 
very few criticisms of his works and essays on his genius, 
which approach to liberality or justice. Few will agree with 
the reviewer in his classification, by which Wordsworth is 
preferred to Byron; and some of his opinions on other points 
are open to great qualification. We must notice, especially in 
these times, when violence is taking the place of law, the 


people. (Cheers.) Ireland appealed to England for that which |two articles on Riot and Indemnity and Political systems and 


Popular rights, as most cogent and righteous arguments, de- 
duced from undeniable facts, which it were well that every 
good citizen should read and understand. 


> 





‘Tue Devoren’ is a new novel, by the authoress of the cele- 
done to Ireland. If with the House of Lords, well: if not, | brated ‘Flirtation.” ‘The adventures of a gentleman in search 
of a horse’ is a book, from which no one could guess the con- 
Mr. Grove Price has decided not to press his motion for the | tents from the title. We have not space at present to make 
Hap 1 a BoaT ON some rainy stream. By Joun Rogers. ‘expunction of O’Connell’s resolution for a reform of the House | further mention, but may, without hesitation, recommend the 





latter to any gentleman’s perusal. 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 





<< 


THE DRAMA. 


Ix the beginning of the present theatrical season, several 
standard comedies were produced, and in general well played. 
The disappearance of Mrs. Mader from the boards lett them 
open for the introduction of aseries of melo-dramas, the chief of 
which, ‘The Jewess,’ has already been noticed. It was liber- 
ally got up by the manager, and had a successful run for seve- 
ral nights. Those which have followed, owe their production, 
we imagine, to the engagement of Mrs. Pritchard; and first, 
a word of such plays in general. They are manufactured for 
the lowest of the London minor theatres, which, with one or 
two exceptions at the present time, and none a few years ago, 
depend for support upon the vulgar classes of the metropolis. 
To suit their intellectual standard, their moral sense, their 
habits and their taste, which every one knows are corrupt and 
degraded below all comparison, melo-dramas, so called, are 
usually written and played. The French school is bad enough 
in all conscience: but there are still some genius and elegance, 


if not decency or consistency in those which belong to it: but | 


the English has seldom even those redeeming points; and in 
adapting a Parisian play to our language the defects are care- 
jully preserved and the beauties forgotten. Originally produc- 
ed on the London stage, they have the advantage of new 
scenery, dresses, properties, etc. to please the eye, though 
ears polite could hear little to interest or amuse. The case is 
altered, however, with us, 

If patronage be withdrawn and such exhibitions are made 
to empty benches, a manager cannot complain. It speaks 
well for the good sense and discernment of any community to 
discountenance the importation of these worse than worthless 
entertainments of a foreign, licentious, and low class of socie- 
ty. Among the melo-dramas recently produced here, and 
which have elicited these sentiments, we cite particularly ‘La 
tour de Nesle? and *The wreck ashore.’ The first admits of 
a few stage effects, all common-place however, but is accord- 
ing to the most depraved models of modern French plays. The 
other is mere jargon in the dialogue, stupid in the plot, and 
pointless in the characters. It is an execrable piece, and was 
correspondingly performed. ‘The dumb brigand of the Abruz- 
zi’ is another melo-drama, written as the bills state, expressly 
for Mrs. Pritchard, in which she personates the father of the 
heroine. At the close of the third act, we heard the question 
asked by several gentlemen, whether the play was over; for 
it seemed such utter nonsense, that no ingenuity could discover 
in it, beginning, middle or end. 

‘The Brigand? is a different affair and an old favorite. It is 
one of the best of its class, and was twice played this week in 
very creditable style. Inthe principal part, Mrs. Pritchard 
has opportunity for the display of her peculiar abilities. In 
quiet passages, the expression of tenderness or simple dignity, 
this lady is on a level with many others of far less celebrity: 
but in the delivering any sentiment requiring physical exer- 
tion, energy, and violent emotion, she has few rivals. Indeed, 
among female performers, the American stage has not now 
her equal in the delineation of masculine passions. Her enun- 
ciation is distinct, her voice clear and powerful, her action 

graceful. 

‘Hunting a turtle? and ‘My fellow clerk,’ are two farces 
recently played here for the first time. The former is laugh- 
able enough with Mrs. P’s acting, but is monstrously absurd. 
The latter is excellent inits way. Mr. F.S. Hill plays Tactic 
admirably: the impudence and abundant vivacity of the cha- 
racter are well adapted to his manner and temperament. As 
an excellent comedian, he well merits the applause with which 
he is always received.—Miss De Bar has appeared in a variety 
of paris and is a decided favorite. Her manner 1s modest, and 
her appearance highly preposessing. As a singer she deserves 
particular notice, tor her sweet, clear voice; accurate intona- 
tion and good taste. She doesa ballad great justice. 

We trust this week will be the last of melo-dramas, and beg 
the manager to restore the early favors of the season. The 
company is equal to some of the best comedies. 


THE CIRCUS. 


Tue equestrian troop of Mr. Brown is celebrated in the west, 
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Tue Natchez Courier, in making favorable mention of the 
| Western Literary Journal and this paper, takes occasion to re- 
|mark upon the propriety of sustaining the literary periodicals 
jof the west. ‘If,’ itsays of the former, ‘the work is not satis- 
‘factory in every respect to some, we can assure them they 
jought to support it nevertheless.’ There is much truth in this 
jsentence, which unfortunately, very few are willing to uphold 
|in practice although in theory it may be admitted. The lite- 
|rary periodicals of the west are now sufficient in number, and 
‘their plan and conduct embrace such variety of subjects, that 
lany liberal reader may find in them matter agreeable to his 
‘taste or pursuits. There are several reasons why a community 
|which is able, should, without each member of it considering 
whether his own views will be particularly met, extend ample 
encouragement to its own press, established for diffusion of 
knowledge upon scientific and belles lettres topics. 
| It is a vehicle of local information of a nature which is not 
|suitable for religious or political journals, or which if admitted 
|into them, would be lost in the crowd of matter to which they 
lare more especially devoted. This information as it gradually 
|accumulates from year to year, creates a fund from which the 
|historian, the artist, and the naturalist, may draw their most 
jvaluable materials, and transfer them to works which will be- 
|queath to posterity the only accurate knowledge of current 
events, ‘To no country, does this position more forcib!y apply 
jthan to this. The fine arts are scarcely in being among us: 
|science is more rife, and is daily bringing to light the peculi- 
jarities of the soil and its productions: our customs and man- 
ners have the various shades which belong to the bold adven- 
'turer who first braved the dangers of the wilderness, and of the 
\later population, which is gathered from every part of the civi- 
\lized world. As time gradually blends these into a homoge- 
|neous mass, it isimportant to record their actual condition and 
'the changes while they are in progress. 
| If it be asked whether the western literary press has thus far 
|contributed to this end, the answer is unqualifiedly affirmative. 
\It has produced many articles, the result of extensive research, 
\conducted with profound skill and ability; which an inspec- 
tion of its files will satisfactorily shew; and which, but for 
| this means of conveyance to public notice, would in all proba- 
| bility have never been written or published. 
| In other points of view it is also incumbent upon enlighten- 
| ed society, to countenance and aid this class of journals. Many 
|able writers, whose pursuits, perhaps whose genius and erudi- 
‘tion, render them capable of diffusing original facts or specu- 
| lative inquiries, are unwilling to give them in the ambitious 

form of a separate volume, and yet as inclination prompts, may 
| present them in weekly or monthly publications. Not to sup- 
|port these, is therefore not only ungenerous, but may well be 
charged as indifference or enmity to the extension of useful 
| knowledge. 

The young writer also, thus finds inducements for the em- 
|ployment of his pen. With him it becomes an object to en- 
|large his studies, improve his taste, and cultivate his style. 
| And examining the course of those, who are now most emi- 
nent in every department of literature and science in this coun- 
try, we discover that with few exceptions, their career began 
as contributors to periodicals. In them they learned the value 
which wasset upon their productions; the laudatory comment 
of an editor, or general approbation, inspirited them to exertion 
until as professed authors they have gained the summit of their 
present fame. The same effects from similar causcs are in con- 
| stant progress; and if the latter be withdrawn, it may be safe- 
\ly affirmed that the instances of the former will be very mate- 

rially diminished. 








| When the pecuniary demand upon each individual for the 


|maintenance of a well-regulated weekly or monthly print, is 
,compared with the common benefit which it necessarily con- 
| fers, it isa matter of astonishment that such vast sacrifices on 
| the part of proprietors and editors are required to estabiish and 


and performs nightly in a very pleasant building enclosed for | uphold them. ; Let, for instance, this city be indebted wholly 
the purpose. The feats of horsemanship, ete. display skill and | others for literary periodicals, and can it be pretended that 
agility, and are conducted with unexceptionable propriety. | we would have writers amongst us, or that the literary tone of 
The circus, under judicious regulations, offers an entertain. | 8°¢iety would not be considerably lessened? If the few, 
ment to which few can object;—the delight of children and an | Competent and willing to write on other topics, than the inter- 
‘greeable pastime to all, who after the clown’s stale joke, are | minable party and sectarian disputes of the day, have no chan- 
‘astonished to see what an insect may be taught to perform.’ ;nel at home especially devoted to the purpose, to bear their 
F | thoughts to publicity, they must cease to labor; and it is cer- 

ZOOLOGICAL. |tain that a community without letters encouraged in itself, 
A rivar establishment to the Cireus and Theatre is the great wants one great bond of common feeling, and ground of re- 
Menagerie now exhibited at the corner of Seventh and Vine | PUutation abroad, to say nothing of the absence of refined 
*teets. The animals are rare and numerous beyond any col- | amusement and important instruction. No toil is so iaade- 
‘ection formerly brought to this city. We understand that | quately rewarded as that of the scientific and belles lettres 
‘wenty-five hundred persons, on the average, are admitted | journalist : the fate of hundreds who have set forward under 





proof of this assertion. The honor of the post induces many 
to keep it at every hazard for a time; but this species of 
ephemeral repute soon cloys, and their labors terminate in the 
usual disappointments of an empty purse and blighted pros- 
pects. 

The public cannot reasonably expect to have a press equal to 
all its wishes, unless it meets with extensive patronage. If 
any confidence is reposed in an editor, as much depends upon 
his readers as upon liimself: until they make exertions in his 
behalf, he cannot satisfactorily fulfil his duties. These re- 
marks apply particularly to the west and its large towns, where 
periodical literature is in its infancy. Leta fair proportion of 
encouragement be granted it, and a short time will show that 
the journals already established, are competent to fulfil what- 
ever they may now boast or promise. 


Tue Germans divide their poets into two classes,—the objec- 
tive and subjective. The former kind are not identified with 
their muse, but are independent impersonalities; while the lat- 
ter enter individually into all their creations; make their cha- 
racters think, speak, and act as they would under similar cir- 
cumstances; and cause their works to reflect their own idio- 
cracy, and be ever a recital of their own sensations and actions. 
Shakspeare is a distinguished example of the first kind: the 
man is merged in the bard. Shelley and Byron, especially the 
latter, are personally visible, in their productions; in some of 
their imaginings, themselves are vividly portrayed; and they 
belong to the second class of the foreign division, 


Irattans, generally, are profuse in violent gesticulation and 
declamatory exertion in common conversation, on matters of 
real indifference: in their courts of justice, however, where 
we would look for occasions demanding oratorical display and 
impassioned eloquence, we find calm deliberation and quiet 
reasoning. The reverse obtains with the well-bred American: 
in ordinary social intercourse he is subdued in his tones, and 
tranquil with regard to his hands and brows; but on great 
occasions, when there is full demand for energetic warmth, he 
can equal the excitable children of the south, in physical mo- 
tion and intellectual fire. 


A MAN, about thirty yearsof age, whocame to the Pearl st. 
House a few days ago, quite insane, and had been wandering 
through the streets almost ina state of nudity, was taken up on 
Tuesday last and confined by the Mayor in an upper room of 
hisofiice. It was intended to have him removed to some place 
of security, but he soon afterwards jumped irom the third 
story window down to the brick pavement. Upon examination 
of his limbs no fracture was discovered, and he was able to tell 
his name and the residence of his parents. Whether he sus- 
tained any internal injury was not known, when he was taken 
to the hospital. 

On the same day a man named William Donaldson stabbed 
another in the left side, inflicting a wound of which he died. 
He was examined before Justice Harrison, and it appeared in 
evidence that he had threatened, six months ago, to commit 
the act, and had a knife by him for the purpose. The deceased 
was John Philbrook. Donaldson was committed to await his 
trial for murder, 





Unper the head of general intelligence may be seen some 
items of foreign news: we subjoin a few others, which are the 
only ones of importance, contained in a file of English papers 
just received. 

France.—The Chambers were debating the propriety of in- 
creasing the appropriation (it is now 1,300,000 francs) for the 
support of the theatres. 

A. M. Dumesnil attributes the metallic lustre of fish scales 
to the presence of silver. He has discovered the twelve hun- 
dredth part of a grain in the scale of a carp. 

Spatn.—General Evans is still at St. Sebastien with an effec- 
tive force of 12,000 men. There has been a dissolution of the 
Cortes: this is looked upon as a very rash measure. 

The Papal court has forced Don Miguel to seck another asy- 
lum: he has chosen Madera. 

All business had been suspended at Constantinople, to give 
the people an opportunity to celebrate the marriage of the Sul- 
tan’s son. A royal decree was issued forbidding any one, 
within the time of the festival, from addressing the Sultan 
upon business, on pain of decapitation. 

Six closely printed columns in small type of the London 
Court Journal, are occupied with the names ot persons who 
attended the Queen’s state ball on the twenty-fifth ultimo. 
Blessed immortality! 


To Reapers anp CorresponDENTs.—We call the attention, 
particularly of our fair readers, to the criticisms of new musical 
publications. They may be found useful auxilliaries in the 
selection of songs,etc. The lines of ‘W. are on file for inser- 








‘very evening. | the best auspices and with the brightest hopes, is a melancholy 


tion: *Stanzas to a young lady’ are under consideration. 
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UNCHANGING LOVE. 


———S—s— 


Sorvivine all the passion’s war, 
Though little known of fame, 
There is a love outvying far 
All that e’er bore the name. 


It woos not eyes like diamond bright, 
It lives not for the rose; 

Nor shape, nor air, increase its light, 
Nor smiles its breath compose. 


Impregnable as wave-worn rock, 
That mocks the yelling storm, 
Unblenched it dares the whelming shock 
Of misery’s wildest form. 


And vain may withering slander foul 
Essay its hallowed ground; 

Proudly it spurns the base control, 
And scorns the assassin’s wound. 


Nor sordid being wrapt in self, 
Nor folly’s wayward wight, 
Nor ingrate base, nor churlish elf, 

Nor guilt may quench its light. 


Nor severed wide by sea or land, 
As fortune’s skiff may guide; 

Nor infamy’s dissolving hand, 
Nor chilling glance of pride. 


It lives, it breathes through every state, 
Or be it good or ill; 

And joys, or weeps,—does all but hate, 
Forgiving, pitying still. 


Time hurries on; no change it knows; 
The cradle saw its birth; 

And still unquenched that passion glows, 
Strong in the grasp of death. 


And when the pulse more feebly beats, 
And nature owns her fears; 

When sounds th’ alarum of retreat, 
And eyes are glazed with tears,— 


Then, then it shines with fairest light, 
And in that fearful hour, 

Immortal as its essence bright, 
Unconquered proves its power. 


This is not love of fickle man, 
A zephyr’s changing breath; 
It isa mother's love that can 
Defy time, change, and death. a, 


SUMMER MORNING. 


Awake! awake! the flowers unfold, 
And tremble bright in the sun, 

And the river shines a lake of gold,— 
For the young day has begun. 

The air is blithe, and the sky is blue, 
And the bird, on lightsome wings, 

From bushes that sparkle rich with dew, 
To heaven his matin sings! 

Then awake, awake, while music’s note 
Now bids thee sleep to shun: 

Light zepbyrs of fragrance round thee float,— 
For the young day has begun. 


I've wandered o'er yon field of light, 
Where daisies wildly spring, 

And traced the spot where faysof night 
Flew round on elfin wing: 

And I've watched the sudden darting beam 
Make gold the field of grain, 

Until clouds obscured the passing gleam, 
And all frowned dark again. 

Then awake, awake, each warbling bird 
Nor hails the dawning sun; 

Labor's enlivening song is heard,— 
For the young day has begun. 


1s there to contemplation given 
An hour like this swect one, 

When twilight’s starless mantle’s riven 
By the uprising sun? 

When feathered warblers fleet awake, 
His breaking beams to see, 

And hill and grove, and bush and brake, 
Are filled with melody? 

Then awake, awake, all seem to chide 
Thy sicep, as round they run; 

The glories of heaven lie far and wide,— 
For the young day has begun. 





GROTIUS. 


Wuen this excellent man was confined by the prince of 
Orange, in the castle of Louvestein, with his friend Barneveldt, 
on the suspicion of favoring the sect of the Armenians, he ob- 
tained permission to have his books sent tohim. After some 
time the guards neglected to examine the boxes as they came 
in and were sent out. His wife placed Grotius in one of the 
empty boxes that was going out, and he was safely, in this man- 
ner, extricated from his confinement. Some soldiers, whilst 
they were carrying the chest, observed, that it was as heavy as 
if an Armenian had been it.—Grotius, however, after much 
apprehension, escaped. The following verses were made to 
commemorate so fortunate an elopement.—The arca, or chest, 
in which he was concealed, is alluded to by the author: 


‘Hec ea, que domini solita est portare libellos 
Grotiade fuerat pondere facta gravis! 

Mutatum neque sensit onus, quod enim illa ferebat, 
id quoque, sed spirans bidliotheca, fuit.’ 


Or thus, translated into English. 


‘This chest, which to its master did convey 
Full many a massy volume every day, 
Unconscious now of greater weight and cares 
A living library in Grotius bears.’ 


Grotius related this circumstance to M. Menage. 
pened in the year 1662. 


It hap- 





Tue Mediterranean sea must have been a theatre of depreda- 
tion from the earliest ages. Nestor asks Telemachus in the 
Odyssey, when he means to receive him with the greatest civil- 
ity, whether he is a pirate. The poems of Homer, if we may 





| credit the oration of -Eschines against Timarchus, were placed 
)on the tables of the Athenian courts of justice, together with 
the laws of Athens, and the clerk was as frequently com- 
|manded to read from the one, as from the other. A dispute 
| between the Athenians and the inhabitants of Salamis, was 
' determined on the authority of twolines from Homer’s cata- 
logue of the Grecian fleet, from which the inferiority of the 
inhabitants of Salamis was inferred. 


Mr. Cooke, the tragedian, was once dining with a party of 
gentlemen, and after he had liberally paid his libations to Bac- 
chus, a servant announced the arrival of astranger that desired 
admittance. It seems that this man had formerly, and as the 
tragedian thought, not by the most honorable means, obtained 
from him, by loan or otherwise, the sum of twenty pounds. 
This circumstance, the stranger thought, would be a sufficient 
apology for his appearance. It may well be conceived that 
this combination of events was well calculated to make Mr. 
C, play the character of Richard. Do you not see we are en- 
gaged? he replied, haughtily, to the message; tell the man we 
are engaged. ‘This answer was delivered; but the servant 
returned with another request, announcing the name of the 
stranger, and his business, which was the repayment of the 
money. The servant was, however, sent back with a still 
more imperious answer; but just at this crisis of time the 
stranger entered at his back. How dare you, sir, intrude on 
this company! exclaimed the frowning tragedian. Do you not 
see there are gentlemen present! Hence—begone. Sir! (he 
replied) [ come to pay you twenty pounds. D—-n your 
twenty pounds! was the retort, accompanied with a bottle 
thrown with uncommon violence. After so rough a salutation, 
it may easily be conceived that the intruder departed; and Mr. 
C., with much composure, joined in the conversation and hi- 
larity of the table-—The obnoxious name of the intruder, in 
the present instance, roused the latent Richard. _ 











INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON COLORING THE LEAVES OF PLANTS.—It 
frequently happens in America, that clouds and rain obscure 
the atmosphere for several days together, and that, during this 
time, buds of entire forests expand themselves into leaves.— 
These leaves assume a palid hue till the sun appears, when, 
within the short period of six hours of a clear sky and bright 
sunshine, their color is changed to a beautiful green. A 
writer in Silliman’s Journal, mentions a forest on which the 
sun had not shone during twenty days. The leaves, during 
this period, had expanded to their full size, but were almost 
white. One forenoon the sun began to shine in full brightness. 
‘The color of the forest absolutely changed so fast that we 
could perceive its progress. By the middle of the afternoon, 
the whole of these extensive forests, many miles in length, 
presented their usual summer dress.’ 


Dread oF poverty.—Apicius, the epicure, with two hundred 
and fifty thousand crowns in his coffers, took poison to avoid 
that condition which others pray for—he dreaded poverty. If 
sensuality be happiness, beasts are happier than men, for they 
gratify their appetites without dread of censure, or what may 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 

AND 
THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue proprietors of these periodicals beg leave to present to 
the public a brief statement of their character, with a view to 
enlarge the patronage which has already been so liberally ex. 
tended to them; that with increased facilities their value to 
each subscriber may be proportionally enhanced, and the labor 
of conducting them adequately rewarded. 

The Cincinnati Mirror is published weekly, and is printeg 
on fine paper, and with handsome type, in quarto form. The 
matter of the Mirror embraces all subjects unconnected with 
party politics and religious creeds. To afford ample resources 
for literary and scientific sclections, besides the leading peri. 
odicals of this country, all the principal reviews, magazines, 
weekly and daily journals of Great Britain are regularly re. 
ceived. The original columns contain serious and humoroys 
fictions in prose; moral essays, papers upon the history, man. 
ners, customs and geography of the West; results of geological, 
botanical and kindred observations; notices of new books; 
dramatic critiques, general intelligence, poetry, and the usual 
variety under the editorial head. It is the object of the editor, 
so to diversify the contents of the Mirror, that the scholar who 
seeks for solid and classical articles, and the reader of light lit. 
erature, may be equally gratified. For the quantity which 
it affords, the Mirror is one of the cheapest prints in the United 
States, and as a miscellany of belles lettres, science and the 
arts, is the only journal of the kind in the western country ~ 
In the conduct of it, the editor will always have in view the 
advancement of pure christian principles, and the extension of 
intelligence upon all topics which interest the American citi- 
zen, and the western resident especially. 

The Western Monthly Magazine is issued on the first of 
every month ina medium octavo form of sixty pages, neatly 
stitched and covered. It is printed on superior paper with 
new and elegant type, and every pains is taken to make it in 
mechanical appearance equal to any similar print in the Union. 

It will be the main object of the editor to sustain the Wes. 
tern title of the Magazine. The Mississippi Valley offersa 
boundless field of research and speculation upon its antiquities, 
mineral features, public institutions of every description, and 
its population, their condition and prospects. To collect and 
afford accurate information upon all these subjects no labor or 
effort will be wanting. Writers of established reputation in 
the West, have promised liberal contributions to the pages of 
the Magazine, and with theirassistance it is confidently assert- 
ed that it will always contain articles of interest and sterling 
value, Polite literature,—tales, poetry etc. form a portion of 
every number; and these also are on Western subjects and 
illustrative of the scenery and the habits of the people. Re- 
views of new works are regularly embraced in the Magazine. 

Although these two periodicals are under the same editor 
subscribers may be assured that they are kept entirely distinct. 
All the matter of the Magazine is ortginal; and that there may 
be no interference, the selected portions of the Mirror will 
always be from other sources. By this means, patrons of botb 
works may be certain of finding novelty in their respective 
pages. The same spirit to promote the common cause of reli- 
gion, good morals, patriotism and intellectual culture, which is 
pledged in the Cincinnati Mirror, will be found in the Western 
Monthly Magazine; and the proprietors look with confidence 
to a liberal and enlightened community for a continuance and 
extension of patronage. 

Toseveral personal friends and others, the editor is indebted 
for their contributions to these periodicals. A continuation of 
their favors is respectfully solicited. Correspondents at a dix 
tance may find occasional difficulty in forwarding manuscripts 
to this city when too large for the mails, and to obviate this 
in a measure, are informed that any thing deposited with the 
gentlemen named below, will be duly received by the editor. 

St. Louis, Charles D. Drake, Esq. Louisville, James Mas 
well, Jr. Main street. Pittsburgh, William Eichbaum. Phila 
delphia, William Fry. 

Termus.—Each work is published at three dollars a yeat, ia 
advance, or three dollars and fifty cents if payment be delaye¢ 
six months. 

The July number of the Western Monthly Magazine w% 
issued on the first instant. A few extra copies are printed, 
afford new subscribers the opportunity of dating subscriptions 
from the middle of the year. 

Those on the list, who are yet in arrears, are earnestly re 
quested to make immediate payment, that the trouble and eI- 
pense of letters may be saved. 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 


Is published every Saturday, at three dollars per annum in advance, 
three dollars and a half if payment be delayed six months; by Flas 
Ryder, & Co., West Third Street, near the Post Office, to whom 
communications are to be addressed. 


Trave.uxe Acents, B. G. & E. EASTOS. 











be the consequence. 


D. MURPHY, Printer, corner of Main and Third stree® 
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